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Aotes. 


WOMEN ACTORS, 
(See 6t 8, xi. 283, 435.) 

The entertainment of many interesting questions 
relative to actresses is suggested by your corre- 
spondents on the subject. There seems no doubt, 
as Mr. Lex says, that actresses did not perform 
on the stage till the Restoration, in the earliest 
years of which Pepys says for the first time he 
saw an actress upon the stage. Charles II. 
must have brought the usage from the Conti- 
nent, where women had long been employed 
instead of boys or youths in the representation of 
female characters. ‘Tom Coryat, in his Crudities 
on Travels, 1611, as Mr. Lee says, saw actresses 
os on the stage at Venice. John Cham- 

rlain, in a letter to Dudley Carleton, 1602, 


relates a hoax or swindle played upon the public 
by a person who proposed, at a high price of 


entrance, to exhibit actresses in atheatre. Cham- 
berlain ventures to think he had heard of actresses 
before in England. Mr. Lex says women did per- 
form in masques which were played before royalty 
or among the aristocracy by persons of nobility. 
Henry VIII. is mentioned in the Chronicles of 
Hall, 1512, as having introduced masques into 
England, and having taken a part in them him- 
self, Edward III., however, is said to have given 
& precedent to the dramatic masque, which 





flourished during the sixteenth century in Eng- 
land. Masques are said to have been taken from 
Tatly. Henry VIII., with a Spanish wife who 
participated in them, may, however, have been 
adopting the manners of Spain and Portugal. 

Instances of women acting in plays and of royal 
personages taking their parts in them are af- 
forded in Portugal by Gil Vicente, who, in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, wrote dramas 
in the Castilian language, which gave rise to the 
Spanish theatre, and anticipated Lope de Vega 
and Shakespere by nearly a century. It is related 
of him, “ His plays were enacted at the court of 
King Emmanuel, and the first of them was per- 
formed in 1504. They had great success, which 
increased during the reign of Emmanuel’s suc- 
cessor, John III, who often played a part in 
them. It appears that Gil Vicente acted him- 
self in his dramas, and it is certain that his 
daughter Paula (lady of honour to a royal princess) 
was the first dramatic performer of her time in 
Portugal.” Gil Vicente wrote autos or religious 
plays, comedies, tragi-comedies, and farces. Being 
the only dramatic author of his time, he gained a 
European reputation, and Erasmus learned Portu- 
guese in order to read his works. 

It appears, therefore, that in 1602 the public 
were not averse to seeing actresses on the stage, 
as in their disappointment they wreaked vengeance 
on the furniture of the theatre, breaking to pieces 
what was in it. This was different from what 
happened near thirty years afterwards, in 1629, 
when, as Mr. Collier relates, a French company 
were not permitted by the public to perform 
because they had actresses to till women’s parts. 
This marks the progress of Puritanism. 

Prynne, in his Histriomastiz, 1633, termed 
monsters these women who would thus unblush- 
ingly present themselves upon the boards, speak 
all that was put into their mouths, and practise 
familiarities on the stage which pass in private 
between men and women. It was thought the 
women must be all bad characters who would 
submit to such conditions, and therefore the stage 
would be made worse by the association in com- 
panies of both sexes, 

It has been alleged by Mr. Green, in his His- 
tory of the English People, and by others, that the 
indecencies in Shakespere’s plays were owing to 
the women’s parts being performed by men. 
Juliet and Ophelia, and other female characters of 
Shakespere, would not have spoken or acted as 
represented by him, or been treated as they were 
by male personages, had he not men instead of 
women to commit these improprieties in speech 
and action. Shakespere had to please an audience 
consisting of high and low who did not much 
differ in their tastes, and among whom no respect- 
able females could be seen sitting. The Puritans 
had objected to children, boys, youths, or men 
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dressing up as women, which was clearly against 
Scripture, the law of Leviticus, as Prynne 
declared. Tom Coryat said he saw at Venice 
actresses perform in plays. Nash had travelled 
in Italy and been at Venice nearly half a century 
before Coryat, and must have seen what Coryat 
did. Thus he speaks of actresses performing as 
the common custom of the Continent (p. 62 of his 
Pierce Penilesse) :— 

“ Our players are not as the players beyond sea, a sort 
of squirting baudie comedians, that have and com- 
mon curtizans to play women’s parts, and forbeare no 
immodest speech or unchast action that may procure 
laughter; but our sceane is more stately furnisht than 
ever it was in the time of Roscius, our representations 
honorable, and full of gallaunt resolution, not consisting, 
like theirs, of a pantaloun, a , and a zanie, but of 
emperours, kings, and princes, whose true tragedies 
(Sophocleo, Cothurno) they doo vaunt,” 

These latter, we think, must have been the 
coarse farces which Mr. Addington Symonds, in 
his works on the Renaissance, says especially 
pleased Leo X. Mr. Addington Symonds men- 
tions that Venice in licentiousness was the most 
corrupt of all places in Italy. Here was the con- 
genial residence of such a dramatist as Pietro 
Aretino, Mr. Addington Symonds also says that 
in the time of Leo X. there was a company of 
players consisting of 110 persons, actors and act- 
resses. 

Perhaps the aversion to having women in plays 
was that the drama originated in the Church, and 
all parts were played by ecclesiastics, For the 
same reason boys have been employed in singing, 
and the custom is returning, to the exclusion of 
women insacred edifices, The employment of women 
on the Continent in representations could have been 
no secret even to Shakespere, as Kemp, who played 
Dogberry, Peter, and comic characters in his 
plays, was well known, Nash says, in Italy, and 
went afterwards himself to Italy. There is not, 
however, that we know of, in the plays of Shake- 
spere any allusion to actresses. However, it may 
be asked whether, in the miracle plays, moralities, 
and pageants women were not employed to repre- 
sent the Virgin, the Magdalene, Martha, and other 
female characters of Scripture, old and new, Their 
stories and their presence in them formed some of 
the most attractive of these performances. Hone, 
in his Ancient Mysteries Described, especially the 
English Miracle Plays, would seem to say women 
with rare exceptions were introduced in ancient 
times, but were common in subsequent days. 

However, a still more interesting question 
as to actresses is whether they ever performed 
in the classic or ancient drama. It has been 
confidently stated that no actresses ever per- 
formed in ancient times. Men, it is said, only 
performed, and in masks. Where mention is 
made of actresses, they are said to have been 
dancers or pantomimists—dumb imitators, who 











never spoke. There is positive evidence that 
women did act parts in written plays on the 
Roman stage, where they had to speak, and 
equally with the actors put on the pretence of 
passions which in real life they shared in common 
with them. Cicero and Horace are witnesses of 
the same fact. To begin with Horace, book j, 
satire x. furnishes an essay on the dramatic 
and satiric art of a predecessor Lucilius, which 
might be written by a successor to Shakespere, 
and has been turned by Pope to that purpose in 
his imitations of the satires and epistles of Horace, 
wherein Pope speaks of Shakespere as Horace of 
Lucilius, Accius, and other satirists and drama- 
tists who preceded him, lines 76, 77, 

“Non ego: nam satis est equitem mihi plaudere, ut 

audax, 

Contemptis aliis, explosa Arbuscula dixit.” 
Englished by Watson: ‘‘ My taste is of a very 
different kind; ’tis enough if the knights give 
their approbation, as said once the bold comedian 
Arbuscula, despising the mob who had hissed her 
off the stage.” To which Watson adds the note :— 

“Arbuscula, a celebrated comedian of that age. 

Atticus, in a letter to Cicero, asks if Arbuscula had 
done her part well in the Andromache of Ennius, which 
she had lately acted. Cicero answers: ‘ Quwris nunc 
de Arbuscula; valde placuit.’ ‘ You ask concerning 
Arbuscula; she pleased extremely,’” 
Dr. Heberden, in his translation of Cicero’s letters 
to Atticus, renders the passage differently—makes 
Cicero speak in the first person : “ You will a-k 
now how I liked Arbuscula. I was very much 
pleased with her.” The whole account is in 
the Epistles ad Atticum, iv. 15. It is interesting 
as showing that actors performed without masks 
and that there were actresses. Apparently there 
was nothing to distinguish the performance from 
the drama on a modern stage of the present time. 
Cicero writes :— 

“T came into the theatre, and, first, was received with 
@ great and general applause (but this is of no con- 
sequence, and it was silly in mo to mention it); then, 
I gave my attention to Antiphon. He had received 
his freedom before he came upon the stage. Notto keep 
you in doubt, he bore away the palm. Nothing could 
be more insignificant than his figure, nothing more 
defective than his voice, nothing more just than his 
acting. This you must keep to yourself; yet in the 
Andromache he was greater than Astyanax himself, In 
the other parts he had nobody equal to him, You will 
ask now how I liked Arbuscula. I was very much 
pleased with her.” 

Here is a question of translation for scholars to 
solve in the conciseness of language which often 
makes Latin ambiguous. The interpretation of the 
original itself might in more than one part be sus- 
ceptible of difference of opinion. After expressing 
the deficiencies in Antiphon, the word is wanting 
which has been filled up by the scholiasts with 
“verum” and translated “just.” There is a 


question whether Cicero spoke in praise or irony 
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of the male performers. I give the Latin as I find 
it in the edition of Orellius :— 

“Veni in spectaculum ; primum, magno et wquabili 
plausu : sed hoe ne curaris ; ego ineptus, qui scripserim : 
deinde, Antiphonti operam. Is erat ante manumisesus, 
quam productus. Ne diutius pendeas, palmam tulit, 
sed nihil tam pusillum, nibil tam sine voce, nihil tam...... 
Verum bac tu tecum habeto. In Andromacha tamen 
major fuit, quam Astyanax: in ceteris parum habuit 
peminem. Querig nunc de Arbuscula; valde placuit,” 

It might be asked why a criticism on an actor 
by Cicero should be made a matter of secrecy? 
Did the orator, engaged in causes which delighted 
him, as he says in this letter, for and against 
principal persons, and in affairs of state, think it 
derogatory to his profession and dignity to confess 
the lively interest he took in actors and actresses 
and mimic representions of life upon the stage? 
Was all this admitted in confidence to Atticus to 
be kept private? Did Cicero think, as the 
ministers of Elizabeth, it not consistent with 
gravity of character to be concerned in such trifles, 
which were patronized by a very different class of 
characters, noble and ignoble ? 

There had been a Sylla, the friend of Roscius, 
who in intervals of slaughter abandoned himself 
to buffoons and players, and was fond, Plutarch, 
his biographer, says, of the company of actresses, 
There were Julius Cesar and Antony, patrons of 
players and playwrights. So in the time of 
Elizabeth there were Leicester, Essex, South- 
ampton, and other nobles, advocates of the 
theatre ; while there were Burleigh, Walsingham, 
and Nicolas Bacon more engaged in repressing 
than patronizing stage representations, 

Compare the dramatic criticism of Cicero with 
respect to Antiphon with what was said of Roscius, 
which was equally significant of actors performing 
without masks :— 

“His eyes were naturally distorted, and he always 
appeared on the stage with a mask, but the Romans 
obliged him to act his characters without, and overlooked 
the deformities of his face that they might the better 
hear his elegant pronunciation and sweet voice,” 

A public who thought thus about actors would 
soon have actresses on the stage, as most in 
conformity with nature and productive of tragic 
impressions. Cicero was said to have taken lessons 
from Roscius; the orator befriended the actor, 
and pleaded his cause. Perhaps this report of the 
familiarity of Cicero with Roscius may have made 
Cicero desirous to be reticent concerning Antiphon, 
Arbuscula, and their doings. Besides, if Arbus- 
cula was hissed by the plebeians, Cicero, always 
timorous and seeking applause, may not have 
wished to be declared antagonistic to the popular 
party, who, as Cicero complained, liked shows and 
gladiators and combats with beasts better than 
the legitimate drama. Antony was drunk with 
actors Plutarch mentions by name, and went 
about in his progress through Italy in the com- 





pany of Glyceris, an actress. Julius Cesar 
seems to have mingled plays and players with 
his policy. His conduct towards Laberius, author 
of mimes, comedies, or farces, does not speak well 
for the courtesy of character generally attributed 
to the dictator. W. J. Bircu. 





ANGLO-IRISH BALLADS, 

Mr. William Allingham, in the preface to The 
Ballad Book, has touched upon the fact that 
“many of the English and Scottish ballads were 
carried over to the neighbouring island, and are 
still borne in the memory of humble people.” 
He mentions, as specimens, the well-known ballads 
of “Binnorie” and “ Lamkin,” which were sung 
(among others) by a nurse in the family of a 
relative in Ireland. The version of “ Binnorie,” 
called “ Sister, dear sister,” was sung, he states, to 
a peculiar and beautiful air, and began 
“ Sister, dear sister, where shall we go play ! 

Cold blows the wind, and the wind blows low, 

We shall go to the salt sea’s brim, 

And the wind blows eheerily around us, High ho!” 
Scott, in his Minstrelsy, as quoted by Mr. Alling- 
ham, refers to another Anglo-Irish version, of 
which a fragment had been communicated to 
Mr. J. C. Walker by Miss Brooke (vol. iii. ed. 
1806, p. 78). The first verse and burden of this 
fragment, which had been transcribed, several years 
before, from the memory of an old woman, ran 
thus :— 

“ Oh sister, sister, reach thy hand! 
Hey ho, my Nanny, O ; 
And you shall be heir of all my land, 
While the swan swims bonny, 0!” 

I will now give one or two examples of these 
international ballads from the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
In 1852 an inquiry was made concerning the song 
of “Oh, go from the window !” which in the days 
of Elizabeth and James I. was a stock favourite 
of the dramatists. A couple of stanzas occur in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, 111. v., and fragments are also quoted in the 
same authors’ Woman’s Prize, I. iii.; Monsieur 
Thomas, III. iii.; and in Middleton’s Blurt, 
Master-Constable, LV. i. A sort of paraphrase, or 
companion song is, as Dr. E. F’. Rimpavutr pointed 
out in an interesting communication, to be found in 
Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece. Two or three other 
fragmentary versions were quoted in “N. & Q.,” 
one of which had probably an Irish origin, as it 
was given by a writer who, under the signature 
“C.,” may be safely identified with the late 
Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, for some years a 
frequent and valued contributor to this journal. 
C.’s version was as follows :— 

* Away from the window, my life and my love, 
Away from the window, my dear ! 
The wind is in the west, 
And the cuckoo ’s in his nest, 
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And you can have no lodging here, 
But the wind and the rain ; " 
Have brought him back again ; 

And you can have no lodging here.” 

The longest version of this old song with which 
I am acquainted was not mentioned by the corre- 
spondents of “N. & Q.” It occurs in Peter 
Buchan’s Ancient Ballads and Songs, vol. ii. p. 221, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Cuckold Sailor,” and as it 
may be new to the admirers of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatists, I will ask permission to 
reproduce it here :— 

“ Go from my window, my dow, my dow, 
Go from the window, my dear ; 
The wind 's blowing high, and the sailor 's lying by, 
So ye cannot get harbouring here. 
O go from my window, my dow, my dow, 
U go from my window, my dear ; 
The wind ’s in the west, and the cockle ’s in his nest, 
So ye cannot get harbouring here. 
Go from my window, my dow, my dow, 
Go from my window, my dear ; 
The wind and the rain have brought my love back again, 
So ye cannot get harbouring here, 
Go from my window, my dow, my dow, 
Go from my window, my dear; 
The devil 's in the man, that he cannot understand, 
That he cannot get harbouring here.” 
A northern fragment of the song, in which a collier 
plays the unenviable réle of the sailor, is given in 
“N. & Q.” 1" S. xii. 498.* 

In the same communication of C. an inquiry 
was made about “another song of somewhat the 
same class,” which was learnt in the same nursery. 
A young lady had received her lover through the 
window, and meant to keep him as long as she 
safely could, relying on the vigilance of a cock to 
warn them when it should be time to part :— 

“ Fly up, fly up, my bonny bonny cock, 
But crow not until it be day; 
And your breast shall be made of the burnish'd gold, 
And your wings of the silver grey. 
But the cock he proved false, and very very false, 
For he crow’'d full an hour too soon ; 
The lassie though it day, 
And she sent her love away, 
When twas only the glimpse of the moon !” 
The ballad of which these stanzas form a part will 
also be found in Buchan’s collection, under the 
title of “ Willie’s Fatal Visit” (vol. ii. p. 259), in 
which the lover on his homeward journey meets 
with a ghost, and is destroyed, apparently because 
he failed to say a prayer for a safe return, The 
corresponding verses are as follows :— 
“ My braw little cock sits on the house tap 
Ye'll craw not till it be day, 
And your kame shall be o’ the gude red gowd, 
And your wings o’ the siller grey ! 
The cock being fause, untrue he was, 
And he crew an hour ower seen 











They thought it was the gude day light 
But it was but the light of the meen !” 

Mr. A. P. Graves, in his Jrish Songs and Ballads, 

ed. 1880, p. 249, quotes ; 
“an exquisite fragment supplied me by Dr. Joyce, which 
occurs in a ballad descriptive of the visit of « lover's 
ghost to his betrothed. Before daybreak, in order to keep 
him still longer with her, she says :— 
*O my pretty cock, O my handsome cock, 
I pray you do not crow before day, 
And your comb shall be made of the very beaten gold, 
And your wings of the silver so gray.’ ”’ 

The ballad of “ Willie’s Fatal Visit” is not 
included by Prof. Child in his collection of Eng. 
lish and Scottish Ballads, and there can be no 
doubt that Buchan’s text is very corrupt, if nota 
hash of two ballads on different subjects. Other 
versions of the ballad are floating about, one of 
which is given in a few fragmentary stanzas in 
Lyle’s Ancient Ballads, p. 143 :— 

“ She cries to the cock, saying, ‘ Thou must not crow, 

Until that the day be worn ; 
And thy wings shall be made of the silvery gray, 
And thy voice of the silver horn,’”’ 

Other Irish songs will be found to have their 
representatives in the remotest corners of England, 
One of these, for which Mr. Graves was also 
indebted to Dr. Joyce (p. 252), begins :— 

“ A sailor courted a farmer's daughter 
Who lived convanient to the Isle of Man,” 
This is, of course, identical with the song in Miss 
De Vaynes’s Kentish Garland : — 
“ A sailor courted a farmer's daughter 
Whose living was in the Wild of Kent" 

In drawing attention to these scattered fragments 
of old balladry, it has been my hope that time has 
not entirely effaced from the memory of Mr. Alling- 
ham’s nurses and other “ humble people ” the songs 
and verses which were current in their youth, and 
that some competent editor may be induced, before 
it is too late, to emulate the industry of Scott and 
Buchan, the conscientiousness of Jamieson and 
Kinloch, and collect as many remnants of Anglo- 
Irish minstrelsy as time and opportunity will 
admit of. But I would not have him confine his 
task to those versions of our English and Scottish 
ballads that have crossed the Channel. There are 
many songs, the composition of native Irish ballad- 
ists, which are not found in the collections and are 
merely extant in ephemeral broadsides. Many of 
these richly deserve to be rescued from the fate 
that awaits such literature, and embodied in a 
permanent form. Some of these, such as “ Shuile 
Agra,” “ I once lov’d a boy,” “‘ Gragalmachree,” and 
“The Willow Tree,” are given in the appendix to 
Mr. Graves’s book, and it would appear that a 
considerable number exist among the broadsides in 
the library of the Royal Irish Academy. It is not, 
however, in the power of every one to go to Dublin, 
and even to those in possession of that privilege it 





* See “N. & Q.,” 1* 8. vi. 75, 112, 153, 227, 
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It file of papers. I therefore venture to think 
that a real service would be done to literature 
if these simple and popular rhymes—rude and 
homely though they may be, yet often imbued with 
the finest spirit of poetry—could be presented to 
those whoappreciate such things in a form befitting 
their merits, and introduced to public notice by 
such a master of the ceremonies as Mr. Allingham 
or Mr. Graves. W. F. Pripeaux. 

Calcutta. 


Basitisk.—Although it is, of course, satisfactory 
to find the fabulous creature cockatrice expelled 
from the translation of the Old Testament as 
recently revised, it may admit of doubt whether 
much is gained by the substitution of basilisk. In 
all places where *})Y¥ occurs in the Hebrew it is 
rendered regulus in the Vulgate and basilisk in 
the Douay version, The Septuagint translators 
use different words, and in one place only (Isaiah 
lix. 5) BacrAcioxos. In Proverbs xxiii. 32 they 
have xepaorys, which corresponds with a recog- 
nized species of serpent, the cerastes or horned 
viper; but whether that is the serpent intended 
to be indicated by the original word is very doubt- 
fal. The basilisk, as described by ancient writers, 
is as fabulous a creature as the cockatrice. Pliny 
evidently did not believe all the accounts given 
(“creditum quondam,” Nat. Hist., viii. 33) of its 
destructive powers. It has been thought that his 
description of the bright spot on the creature’s 
head rendering it “ut quodam diademate in- 
signem ” (whence the name) suggests its identifica- 
tion with the deadly snake called the katuka 
(Daboia). But as it was considered impossible to 
identify the basilisk of the ancients with any 
known species of real serpent, naturalists have 
appropriated the name in a very different way, 
the basiliscus being a genus of saurian reptiles of 
the family of iguanide, inhabiting Central and part 
of South America. This modern basilisk is a repul- 
sive-looking but perfectly harmless creature, living 
much in trees and feeding on insects. Surely, 
in the uncertainty as to what kind of serpent 
was really intended by the Hebrew word to 
which I have referred, it would have been better 
either not to have translated it or to have used 
the general word serpent. But I wish to make 
another remark on the revisers’ translation of 
Isaiah, xi. 8. They have turned cockatrice into 
basilisk, but have left the word den as in the A.V. 
Now can a serpent be said to haveaden? This 
word (cognate with the German tenne, a barn floor 
or threshing floor) is certainly understood to imply 
a large opening or cavern such as is occupied by 
wild beasts, and in this sense it is used in the other 
places where it occurs in Scripture. The Hebrew 
word here used is not the same as in those, but 
appears to be connected with light; Gesenius 
suggests that it means a hole through which light 





shines. The Septuagint translation has xoity, a 

bed or lair, which is probably the true idea, the 

metaphor being that of the harmlessness of a 

serpent’s brood in the new and happy state of 

things depicted by the prophet in the Messiah’s 

kingdom. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Tue Rotiricut Stonrs. (See 5” §, v. 169, 
290.)—Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to 
record a little visit paid to this remarkable relic 
of antiquity a few weeks ago, supplementing 
the information already given in the pages of 
“N.&Q” 

The Rollright Stones are situated in the very 
small parish of Little Rollright, in Oxfordshire, 
near Chipping Norton, and if counted would cer- 
tainly outnumber the existing population. They 
consist of a large circle of stones, irregular in size, 
perhaps averaging from four feet to four feet and 
a half in height, and in the centre is planted a 
group of tall fir-trees. Eastward stands alone 
a much larger monolith, called “‘ The King,” con- 
cerning whom the legend runs that he was turned 
into stone before he could see Long Compton, a 
large village in the valley below. The story is 
embalmed in the following rhyme :— 

** When Long Compton I can see 
King of England 1 shall be.” 
At some little distance stand five stones, in point 
of size much larger than those in the circle, called 
“The Knights.” There is even now a weird 
aspect about the place, which must have been very 
dreary before the land was enclosed and brought 
into cultivation as at present. 

Looking at ‘‘The Stones,” as they are locally 
styled, and at “The King” casting his long 
shadow, like Hector’s spear, brought to my mind 
the graphic description of Mucklestane Moor given 
by Sir Walter Scott at the commencement of 
The Black Dwarf. The waste alluded to under 
this name is supposed to be on the Borderland 
renowned in song and story. He thus describes it, 
and the picture would in most points suit this 
remarkable relic of a bygone age :— 

“This dreary common was called Mucklestane Moor, 
from a huge column of unhewn granite which raised its 
massy head on a knoll near the centre of the heath, 
perhaps to tell of the mighty dead who slept beneath, 
or to preserve the memory of some bloody skirmish. 
The real cause of its existence had, however, passed 
away : and tradition, which is as frequently an inventor 
of fiction as a preserver of truth, had supplied its place 
with a supplementary legend of her own, which now 
came full upon Hobbie’s memory. The ground about 
the pillar was strewed, or rather encumbered with many 
large fragments of stone of the same consistence with 
the column, which, from their appearance as they lay 
scattered on the waste, were popularly called the Grey 
Geese of Mucklestane Moor.’’—Chap. ii. 

In the translation of Camden’s Britannia by 
Bishop Gibson, published in 1695, nearly one 
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hundred years after Camden wrote, is a long 
account of the “the Rolle-rich Stones,” accom- 
panied by a woodcut illustration of them. But 
supposing this to be correctly drawn, they 
must have diminished in size considerably, or 
more likely have been much broken and injured 
since that date. Camden supposes that perhaps 
it was a monument raised to commemorate some 
victory won here by Rollo the Dane. But the 
translator effectually disposes of this supposition, 
and suggests that “ The King” may be the “ Kong- 
stolen raised usually for the coronation of the 
Northern Kings.” Since those days many other 
theories have originated as to their intention and 
use, A more interesting relic than this is not 
often seen, though not equalling Stonehenge in 
point of grandeur, or even approaching the magni- 
tude of the stones of Stennis, in Orkney. 

The small church of Little Rollright is at no 
great distance, environed by fields, reminding one 
of the Cambridge witticism, ‘‘ Templum Quay stat 
in agris.” It contains one or two monumental 
effigies, and the hermit who would like a burial- 
place as quiet as his cell would find it in that 
churchyard. At the distance of only a few miles 
is Chastleton, possessing a fine Elizabethan man- 
sion, once the property of the Catesbys, which 
is said to have been sold by Robert Catesby, in 
1602, in order to pay a fine of 3,000I. inflicted on 
him for his implication in the Essex treason. In 
the parish register occurs the entry of the baptism 
of his only son: “ Robert Catesbie, son of Robert 
Catesbie, was baptized the 11th day of Nov., 1595.” 
After its sale it would seem that he usually re- 
sided with his mother at Ashby St. Leger’s, in 
Northamptonshire, where, most probably, the Gun- 
powder Plot was hatched. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Kyout.—I have not given any early example 
of the use of this word. It occurs so early as 
1716, in a book on the State of Russia, by Capt. 
J. Perry, quoted in the Retrospective Review for 
February, 1824, p. 159. Watrer W. Sxear. 


Map Marcu.—It appears that in Roumelia 
the Greeks call the month of March Lolo martis, 
Mad March, on account of the unsettled weather. 
Before it begins, on the night of February 28-29, 
women throw out of the window into the street some 
bit of crockery to be broken, saying, “Out ! fleas 
and ill-luck! In! sun and good-luck !” 

Hype CLarKE. 

[These phrases, with some others, are sung in the 
island of Thermid, in the Aigean Sea, They form 
a remnant of the ancient Swallow Festival, xeduddmopa. 
Something similar ia also found in Macedonia. See Zhe 
Cyclades, by Theodore Bent.]} 


“Tue Homesite Woman anv Diamonp Inv.” 
—This extraordinary name is not given in Hotten’s 





History of Signboards. The inn is very near to 
Durham Cathedral, and its present tenant is a 
Mr. Rolfe, who had conceived the idea that the 
body of St. Cuthbert was not interred in the 
Cathedral, but under his own kitchen floor. Mr, 
Rolfe then proceeded to make excavations in his 
kitchen, in search of St. Cuthbert’s body; and on 
Mrs. Rolfe objecting to these proceedings, the 
couple had words, which proceeded, on the hus- 
band’s part, to blows; the sequel being that the 
Durham magistrates have committed (in this 
month of September) Mr. Rolfe to prison for two 
months, with hard labour. Meanwhile St. Cuth- 
bert—to say nothing of Mrs. Rolfe—rests in peace, 
Cutusert Bepe. 
Serseants-at-Law.—The list of these given in 
Foss’s Lives of the Judges ends with the call of 
Serjeants Pulling, Simon, and Atkinson, in 1864; 
and the “Queen’s Serjeants” with the appointment 
of Serjeant (afterwards Justice) Byles in 1857. It 
would be interesting to have the lists brought 
down to the close of these now almost extinct 
offices. If I mistake not, the last Serjeant called 
was the present Chief Justice of England, upon 
the occasion of his appointment as Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas in 1873. W. D. Pink. 


Gipson Aanxp Pascat.—Gibbon, “ the lord of 
irony,” has expressed his general indebtedness for 
that faculty to his constant reading of Pascal, 
Every one quotes the witticism, “Abu Rafe 
guarantees this: but who will guarantee Abu 
Rafe?” Does Gibbon anywhere avow his special 
acknowledgment for this saying to the following 
passage from the Lettres Provinciales }:— 

“*Neuviéme Lettre. J’avoue, lui dis-je, que cela n'im- 
porte mais la question est de savoir si on y entrera (en 
paradis). ‘La Vierge,’ dit-il, ‘en répond.’......‘ Mais, 
mon pere,...... qui nous a aasuré que la Vierge en 
répond?’ ‘Le pére Barry,’ dit-il, ‘en répond pour elle,’ 
eveeee * Mais, mon pére, qui répondra pour le pore Barry ?'" 

James GRanaM. 

1, White Friars, Chester. 


Breepuines. (See 6" S. xii. 146.) —Curupert 
Bens, in an article on “ Eastern Counties’ Men and 
Frogs,” incidentally mentioned the word breedlings 
as being used by Macaulay, but he did not give a 
reference to the passage where it occurs. It is in 
the third volume of the History of England, p. 41, 
edition of 1855; fourth volume, p. 421, 1858. 
Macaulay got the word from Pepys, but over- 
looked the exact meaning of it, and writes as if 
breedlings were a general term applied to people 
dwelling in the fens. He says: “ A half-savage 
population, known by the name of the Breedlings.” 
Pepys’s words are (September 18, 1663): “...... over 
most sad fenns, all the way observing the sad life 
which the people of the place (which, if they be 
born there, they do call the breedlings of the place) 
do live.” The word no doubt was formed from 
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breed, in the way that foundling, nursling, yearling, 
&c., are formed. J. Dixon. 


Gay Bicentenary.—The bicentenary of the 
birth of John Gay is being celebrated in the 
Barnstaple Grammar School. Some of your 
readers may be interested in being assured that we 
are not making a mistake, for although the year 
1688 is given as the date of the poet’s birth in 
many books, the following extract from the Barn- 
staple register proves this an error: “John, the 
son of William Gay, was bapt. the 16th day of 
September, 1685.” The place of the poet’s birth 
was Barnstaple, not Frithelstock, near Torrington, 
as often stated. Here were also educated Bishop 
Jewell, his opponent Harding, and Judge Dod- 
deridge. In the year of the poet’s birth, a number 
of French Protestants having landed at Barnstaple 
and settled in the town, in consequence of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the Grammar 
School, an ancient chapel, was granted to them as 
a place of worship. This continued to be so used 
until 1761, when the congregation was dissolved, 
on the death of the last minister, Dr. Duncan, an 
ancestor, I believe, of Mrs. Fraser, wife of the 
Bishop of Manchester. 

Taomas WAINWRIGHT. 

Barnstaple Grammar School. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on fumily matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names und addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tuomas Hannam, M.P., 1642-44,— He was 
the second son of Thomas Hanham, Esq., of Dean’s 
Court, Dorset, and married Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Sir William Doddington, of Bremer, 
Hants. He died June 17, 1650, aged thirty-two. 
What constituency did he represent in the Long 
Parliament ? I cannot find his name in any known 
list of that Parliament, He was certainly a mem- 
ber before 1644, and must therefore have been 
elected before the flight of Lord Keeper Lyttieton 
with the Great Seal to York, in May, 1642, no 
writs under the Parliamentary Great Seal issuing 
before August, 1645. He was one of the members 
disabled “for deserting the service of the House 
and joining the King at Oxford,” and his name 
appears as sitting in the Oxford Parliament in 
1644. The only clue we get as to his constituency 
is from the letter addressed by the Royalist mem- 
bers at Oxford to the Earl of Essex, Jan. 27, 
1644, to which the names are appended in the 
order of their counties. That of “Thomas Han- 
ham, Esq.,” there occurs between Sir Edward 
Rodney, M.P. for Wells, and Edward Phelps, 
Esq., M.P. for Ilchester. It would thus seem 
that he sat for some place in Somerset, and I 





strongly suspect it to have been Minehead. At 
the general election in October, 1640, the members 
returned for that borough were Sir Francis Popham 
and Alexander Luttrell. The latter died at an 
early stage in the Parliament, a new writ being 
ordered some time in the year 1642 (? exact date) 
to fill his place, but no return is on record. Sir 
Francis Popham died in August, 1644, and a new 
writ was ordered Oct. 25, 1645, Edward Popham, 
Esq., being elected in his stead. Who succeeded 
Luttrell in 1642? It is usually supposed that it 
was Walter Strickland, Esq. (afterwards Crom- 
well’s well-known “ Lord” Strickland), who un- 
doubtedly sat with Edward Popham some time 
before 1648. There is, however, some evidence 
that Strickland could not have been elected earlier 
than 1645, in a list of the Parliament purported to 
be taken in November, 1644, both seats for Mine- 
head being represented as vacant. The conclusion 
to which I come is, that the writ of 1642, conse- 
quent upon the decease of A. Luttrell, was fol- 
lowed by the election of Thomas Hanham, who 
was disabled late in 1643 or early in 1644, and 
that towards the end of the year 1645, when most 
of the vacant Royalist seats were filled up, that of 
Hanham was taken by Walter Strickland, who 
continued to sit till the close of the Parliament. 
I shall be glad if this conclusion can be confirmed 
or otherwise. W. D. Pink. 


Ronert Morpen.—There is a collection of maps 
of England and Wales, by Robert Morden, in the 
sritish Museum. The work has no title or date. 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give me the year of 
pnblication? The first edition of his Geography 
Rectified appeared in 1680, the fourth in 1700. 
L. L. K. 
Hull. 


Otp Parxtinas.—I have recently examined two 
old paintings, family heirlooms of a friend, said by 
family tradition to be originals by Rubens, and 
given by Charles I. to his ancestor, One is a 
portrait of a lady, three-quarter length, the hands 
crossed in front, her auburn hair decked with 
pearls and a few flowers ; the dress is a black silk 
négligé over a yellow satin gown and bodice, 
slashed and underlined with white satin ; a richly 
worked frill surrounds the bosom and stands up 
behind the head, and a string of pearls adorns the 
neck. The lady is supposed to be Helen Forman 
Rubens, the painter’s second wife. 

The other painting is an historical subject. viz., 
the incident which led to the breaking off the 
negotiations with the Pope for the dissolution of 
Henry VIII.’s first marriage ; his Holiness’s toe 
being bitten by the dog of the English ambassador, 
the Earl of Wiltshire, instead of its being kissed 
by his Excellency. ‘The picture is 3 ft. 8 in. long 
by 2f. llin. high. To the left is the Pope, sup- 
ported on his right by a cardinal, on his left by a 
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bishop ; close to the advanced foot of the Pope is 
the head of a spaniel. In front of his Holiness is 
the Earl of Wiltshire, with the Garter on his left 
leg and wearing a loose green velvet cloak 
on which is the star of the order of the Garter. 
In the middle distance, appearing between the 
Pope and the earl, are two knights in armour ; be- 
hind the earl are two English divines, a white 
servant, and a negro; near them, in the fore- 
ground, are two page boys. The wall of the apart- 
ment is decorated by a large painting of the Cruci- 
fixion, containing five figures beside Christ on the 
cross, There is also a doorway, on either side of 
which is a large statue. The faces have fine ex- 
pressions, which tell their story. Both pictures 
have every evidence of being by Rubens’s hand, 
and their pedigree rests on good authority. Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” give additional par- 
ticulars regarding these paintings, as to their 
having been painted by Rubens for King Charles, 
their being given away by him, &c.? A. J. J. 


Sir Georce Berstoy.—In the church books 
of St. Michael, Coventry, there is the following 
entry:—“* 1612. Rec’ for a grave wherein the 
bowells of Sir George Beeston Knyght were 
buried, 6s. 8d.” Can any of your readers throw 
any light upon the subject? There was a George 
Beeston knighted by the Lord Admiral at sea 
1588. Joun ASTLEY. 

Coventry. 


Caswatt & Movunt were bankers in Lombard 
Street. The firm originated, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, with Turner, Caswall & Co., about 1718, and 
I fail to trace it after 1740. Can any one inform 
me the sign of the house in Lombard Street in 
which they were located, or what became of the 
business? I should likewise be glad to know any- 
thing of their earlier history. 

F, G. Hivron Paice. 

,Temple Bar. 


Tromas Ciarkson.—(1) Who was his mother ? 
(2) When was he ordained deacon? (3) Was the 
memorial ever erected near Wade’s Mill, on the 
road to Cambridge, for which a subscription was 
set on foot in 1827? This query was asked 1* §. 
xi, 47, but appears never to have been answered. 

G. F. R. B. 

Oricix oF Quotations.—Mr. Forster, in his 
Life of Goldsmith, ii. 338, quotes the line from 
Dryden which perhaps suggested to Goldsmith 
the title of She Stoops to Conquer, as 

“ But kneels to conquer, and but stoops to rise.” 
Lord Chesterfield, in his Letters to his Son, iii. 131, 
gives it as 

* But stoops to conquer, and but kneels to rise.” 
Can any of your readers refer me to the original 


—— _ ——— 


I have searched, also in vain, in Dryden for the 
line quoted by Goldsmith on April 15, 1773 
(Croker’s Boswell, 8vo., p. 253):— 

“ And every poet is the monarch’s friend.”’ 
There is a third quotation from the same poet 
which has baffled my research. Johnson, in a 
letter to Boswell, dated July 3, 1778 (Croker’s 
Boswell, 8vo., p. 619), describes Langton as 
“shorn of his beams.” That these words come 
from Dryden I learn from Johnson’s Dictionary, 
where, under “ Shorn,” the whole passage is given 
as follows:— 

“ He plunging downward shot his radiant head ; 
Dispelled the breathing air that broke his flight, 
Shorn of his beams a man to mortal sight.” 


G. B. H. 


Erirarn on Lorp Norsury.—Can any of 
your readers inform me where I may obtain the 
epitaph on Graham Toler, Lord Norbury /—begia- 
ning, I think, — 
“ Nor bury him without his due, 

He was himeelf a Toler too.” 


F. P. H. H. 


Tue Society or tne Arosties.—Where can 
any particulars be found respecting this society, 
which was founded by the Rev. George Tomlin- 
son, afterwards Bishop of Gibraltar, the Rev. 
John Punnett, and other persons? The name 
alluded to the number of the members, and the 
object of the association was to oppose all infidel 
and rationalistic principles. 

Georce C. Boase. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


Arwett & Co., Bankers 1n Lonpon,—They 
were in a large way of business, and were in 
existence so early as 1692. They failed in the 
panic caused by the South Sea Bubble. Can any 
one inform me when they were first established and 
where they were located ? 

F, G. Hitton Price. 

Temple Bar. 


Sincinc Taumprt.—In the catalogue of the 
musical portion of the Inventions Exhibition is a 
“Singing Trumpet. Date unknown. Used in 
the parish church of East Leake, Nottinghamshire, 
during divine service up to about 1840.” Ex- 
hibited by Mr. Charles Augrave. It appears to 
be about eight feet long, with a large mouthpiece, 
and is much belled the other end. It looked in 
the imperfect light (it is in a glass case) to be 
made of lacquered or painted iron. Were instru- 
ments such as this generally used ? If so, for what 
special purpose? Where, and when, was it known 
to be first and last used ? C. N. C. 


Mackonocutg on Snipsvrpinc.—A prospectus 
of about fifty pages quarto was published by this 
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elaborate work upon shipbuilding. Can any one 
obligingly inform me if such prospectus is now 
to be seen at any library (I have not found it 
at the British Museum), or if the intended work 
itself was ever published? Mr. Creuze, in his 
treatise on shipbuilding, 1851, speaks of the pro- 
spectus as itself a valuable treatise. 
H. Y. Powe. 
Bayswater Terrace, W. 


Passacre From Seneca.—Seneca, says George 
Sandys (Travels, p. 262), exhorts “ sometimes to 
divide an hair with the drunkard.”” What are 
Seneca’s words; and in which of his works do 
they occur ? J. D. Burwer. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S, 


Pea Worrincton.—I am desirous of obtaining 
trustworthy information as to the history of this 
actress. I am, of course, aware of the novel bear- 
ing her name from the facile pen of Charles Reade, 
and that he has combined with his friend Tom 
Taylor to delineate her favourably in Masks and 
Faces. In common with them, I am sure all 
readers of “N. & Q.” will try to believe that, after 
all, there was'a noble side to Peg’s character, and 
wish to refute the unmannerly remarks of Thomas 
Davies and others who would try to vilify her. 
Has any life of her been written? Is there any 
engraving of her in her famous representation of 
Sir Harry Wildair ? T. Cann-Hucues, 

The Groves, Chester. 

[The chief sources of information concerning Mrs, 
Woffington are Victor, History of the Stage ; Hitchcock, 
Historical View of the Irish Stage; Tate, Wilkinson's 
Memoirs ; Murphy, Gray's Jnn Journal ; O'Keefe, Re- 
collections, &c. A life of her is published by Messrs, 
Bentley & Son. ] 


Ascurt: Asstette,— The word aschet is an 
ordinary conversational word in Scotland for plate ; 
and its similarity to the French word assiette of 
the same meaning has led many to suppose that 
the two words are of common origin. Jamieson, 
in his Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language, accepts this view, but contends that 
the French word is itself probably of Gothic origin, 
“introduced by the Franks.” On the other hand, 
Littré considers it a modification of the O.F. word 
siet, derived from the Latin participle situs ; and, 
after discussing other views, he says :—“ On suit 
sans peine la série des sens d’asstette—situation, 
puis place que les convives occupent & table, et 
premier, second, &c., service, enfin plat mis devant 
chaque convive.” Can any further light be thrown 
upon this? Jamieson quotes the Icelandic word 
askr, which, primarily meaning an ash tree, came 
to signify a large wooden dish or plate. I presume 
there can be little doubt of the Gothic origin of the 
Scotch aschet ; but whether the French assiette has 
any connexion with this is a point on which infor- 
mation is very desirable. W. T. Lywy. 


Dorvey.—In a letter of Dr. Donne’s to Mrs. 
Martha Garet is the following phrase:—‘I am 
loth to leave ; for as long as in any fashion I can 
have your brother and you here, you make my 
house a kinde of Dorvey.” What is the meaning 
of Dorvey ? Se 


Hammersmith, 


Tuomas Coorer.—Information is desired con- 
cerning the parentage and birth of Thomas Cooper, 
merchant, who came to Boston, probably from 
London, about 1678, and died on a voyage to 
London in 1705. He married Mehitable Minot, 
a niece of Lieut.-Governor Stoughton. His son 
William and grandson Samuel were successively 
ministers of Brattle Street Church, Boston, of 
which he was one of the founders. 

F, Tuckerman, 

Amburst, Mass., U.S. 


“Te Orv Enciisnman axpd AntTI-JAcoBIN 
Examiner.”—The history of the Anti-Jacobin or 
Weekly Examiner newspaper is known; also that 
of its recognized successors in octavo volumes, 
some of which contain remarkable caricatures by 
Gillray. After its thirty-sixth number, which I 
do not possess, it ceased on July 7, 1798, for 
No. 35 contains a notice of its intended discon- 
tinuance on that date. It was, however, succeeded 
by a newspaper of similar size and appearance, 
termed as above, which was issued as a bi-weekly 
journal, on Wednesdays and Sundays, from De- 
cember 5, 1798. How many numbers appeared ? 
It seems to have enjoyed a brief existence, and I 
ask the question as my copy is imperfect and I 
have failed to obtain the information in the usual 
works of reference. W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 


Sir Taomas Suytne.—Where shall I most 
probably find the literary remains (manuscript, 
&c.) (1) of Sir Thomas Smythe, Sheriff of London 
1600-1, treasurer of the Virginia Company, go- 
veror of the East India, Russia, French, &c., Com- 
panies, who died in 1625, and whose nephew, Sir 
Thomas Smythe, K.B., was created a peer of Ire- 
land, July 17, 1628, as Viscount Strangford ; (2) of 

Robert Johnson, sheriff of London 1617, alderman 
from Cornhill ward 1618, and brother to John 
Johnson, Archdeacon of Worcester; and (3) of 
William Canning, of Bashingshaw Blackwell 
Hall, London, merchant, in 1609, &c. The Right 
Hon. George Canning, the celebrated orator and 
statesman, was of the same family. If the papers, 
or any of them, of the aforesaid Smythe, Johnson, 
and Canning, or either of them, are still in exist- 
ence, I would be very glad to correspond with the 
present owner, or owners, with especial reference 
to early Virginia data. ALEXANDER Brown. 

Norwood P.O., Neleon County, Virginia, U.S. 


Kerr Famity.—Can any of your readers inform 





one interested in the subject whether any family of 
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Kerr, of Antrim, Ireland, registered arms as follows? 
—A shield divided into quarters, two containing 
chevron of white with mullets of red, the remain- 
ing two the risen sun. The supporters, unicorn 
and angel. Crest, unicorn’s head. Motto, 
“ Altior, Utilitas.” a Fs 


Criarence.—I should be glad to receive any 
trustworthy information as to the royal dukedom 
of Clarence. Whence isthetitle derived? Ihave 
before me two different accounts of its origin. 

H. 


Doc Suitn.—Where can I find a full account 
of this person? Evelyn mentions him in a letter 
to Mr. Gibson, afterwards Bishop of London, 
and alludes to him as that “ extraordinary bene- 
factor to his country.” In Britannia Depicta, 
under “ Sevenoaks,” Knowle Park is spoken of as 
having been disposed of by the Earl of Sackville, 
“to Mr. Richard (commonly called Dog) Smith, 
who settled it for ever on St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Southwark.” Again Britannia Depicta, under 
“ Braintree ”:— 

“Among many benefactors to this parish, the most 
remarkable was Henry Smith, Esq", who is said to have 
been once a begzar, and from a dog that constantly 
followed him was called Dog Smith, He left at his death 
2,800/. to be laid out in land for the relief of the poor of 
the parishes of Braintree, Henham, Tarling, Toleshunt, 
Darey, and Dovercourt.” 

J. J. S. 


“InsupporRTABLY ADVANCED.”—A friend has 
referred me to an article in the Globe (newspaper) 
of Aug. 11, entitled “ Finishing Touches,” in the 
course of which is the following quotation :— 

“ With footsteps insupportably advanced.” 

This is probably meant for a passage in Samson 
Agonistes, First Chorus (1. 136):— 

“ When insupportably his foot advanced.” 
Meanwhile, it is noteworthy (and De Quincey 
notes it) that Coleridge imitates this in his magni- 
ficent Ode to France :— 

“ When insupportably advancing, 

His arm made mockery of the warrior’s tramp.” 
On all which I would ask, What is the exact 
meaning of “insupportably” in these passages ; 
and what authority is there, earlier than Milton, 
for the use of that word in so extraordinary a 
sense ? ©. M, I 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk, 


Sweerersnir.—In reading Memorials of a 





Lammas Monpay.—There has been much dis- 
cussion in the press as to the origin and meaning 
of the word “ Lammas,” now applied, I believe, to 
the August Bank Holiday. Perhaps some of your 
readers will be kind enough to inform me how the 
word found its way into, and is still maintained in 
the English calendar. 

Joun Nicnotts, F.S.S. 


Avutnors oF Quotations WantTEeD.— 
Where do the following lines occur ?— 
“ Pure thoughts mixed with passions hid, 
Like serpents under flowerets sleeping 
The lines may be somewhat inaccurately quoted. 
M, R. 


Replies. 


ROWLANDSON’S “HUNTING BREAKFAST”: 
HUNTING-HORNS, 
(6% S, x. 383, 504; xi. 113.) 

Since this subject was first brought forward I 
have lost no opportunity of seeking information 
about it. The result has in no way altered my 
opinion, and I am convinced that the Rowlandson- 
Ecstein-Gower pictures do not represent any real 
scene connected with English fox-hunting, and 
that the large curled French horn was never used 
by the huntsman of a pack of fox-hounds, 

Curnpert Bebe instances a picture (book illus- 
tration) by Stothard in support of his contention 
that such horns were so used. I must be excused 
for entirely repudiating Stethard as an authority. 
He was a charming artist, but (as Redgrave says of 
him) he was a mere “designer.” He produced 
more than 4,000 illustrations of books out of his 
fertile mind ; they are nearly all imaginative, and 
very many allegorical. He was not in any way as- 
sociated with sport or rustic life, and he is exactly 
the artist who would seize upon the great curled 
French horn as striking and picturesque. CuTu- 
pert Bepe might have found a much stronger 
case than Stothard’s picture in a vignette which 
appears in Bell’s British Quadrupeds, After the 
description of a hound is this little illustration : it 
is a kill at the end of a fox-chase; and sitting 
on his horse is the huntsman blowing an enormous 
French horn. This work was published in 1837, 
and Curnsert Bepe may argue from it that less 
than fifty years ago these horns were used in fox- 
hunting. But it so happens I know all about this 
little picture and what it led to. The late Prof. 


Quiet Life, by Augustus J. C. Hare, I came upon | Bell, the author of the British Quadrupeds, was my 
a passage (vol. i. p. 84) in which it is stated that | maternal uncle, and, though a good zoologist, he 


Robert Hare, son of Bishop Hare and Margaret | knew nothing of sport. 


I was a boy in 1837, but 


Alston, received from his godfather, Sir Robert | I perfectly recollect the gibes and jests which were 
Walpole, as a christening present, the sinecure | levelled at my relative by some sporting cousins of 
office of sweepership of Gravesend, worth 400/. a| his over this very picture with the French horn. 
year. I shall be grateful for any information as to | One of these gentlemen was old, and must have 
hunted so far back as 1790, or earlier. 

Pictures are very dangerous as matters of evidence, 


the origin and duties of that office, which, I pre 
sume, was not always a sinecure, InQuIsITIVE. 
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unless they are painted directly from life or by an 

artist who has complete technical knowledge of 
the subject illustrated. It is marvellous how 
many errors of this sort appear every year on the 
walls of the Royal Academy, especially in matters | 
of natural history and sport. I shall have something | 
to say about this hereafter, in another communica- | 
tion. But we are not without trustworthy pictorial | 
evidence as to the fox-hunting horn during the | 
closing thirty years of the last century. George | 
Morland lived and painted then. He is absolutely 

trustworthy ; he painted nature and what he saw; 

he was « sportsman, a breeder of hounds, and was | 
the personal friend of Col. Thornton, the great | 
sportsman of that time. A few months ago 1 met 

with two of Morland’s pictures, representing fox- 

hunts, and in each the huntsman carried a straight 

metal horn, exactly like those now in use. These 

pictures were both engraved in 1790. But other 

horns were certainly used besides the original cow- 

horn and the straight one of metal. They were, how- 

ever, always small, and necessarily so. There was 

a metal imitation of the cow-horn; another, very 

like it, with a single small curl ; occasionally a little 

bugle-shape horn, without keys, was used. Such 

a one was carried by the huntsman of the Vyne 

Hunt, in Hampshire, during the first few years of 
the present century. The straight metal horn is 

carried in a leathern tube at the saddle-bow. The 

other horns were worn under the left arm, suspended 

by a strap over the right shoulder. But though the 

large curled French horn was not carried in fox- 

hunting, it wes certainly used at one time in this 

country instag-hunting. This is proved by another 
sporting painter, George Stubbs, A.R.A. Quite re- 

cently a collection of the works of Stubbs has been 

exhibited at the gallery of Mr. Vokins, in Great 

Portland Street. Among them was a fine painting 
of the “Grosvenor Hunt” in 1768. The figures 

are all portraits. The huntsman does not carry a 
horn, but each of the two whips is encircled by a 
large French horn passing over the right shoulder 
and under the left arm. When these cumbersome 
and useless impediments were introduced into this 
country I cannot say ; but it is not improbable that 
they came over with the sporting followers of the 
Brunswick-Hanover dynasty. 

The picture which has given rise to this dis- 
cussion was no doubt painted in all good faith and 
according to the lights of its author or authors ; 
but I feel quite sure that it was merely a studio 
composition. When it was shown to John Leech 
three things must have struck him asa hunting wan, 
and have told him that the picture did not represent 
any actual scene connected with fox-hunting : (1) 
the character of the hounds ; (2) their presence in 
the hunter’s house ; (3) the French horn. 1. The 
hounds (as described by Curnpert Bene) are 





certainly not fox-hounds, 2. Adult hounds would 
not be found in the house or breakfast-room of the 


huntsman. When hounds are full-grown, leave 
“ walk,” and are entered in the pack, their only 
association with man is purely official, if I may so 
express it. All the caressing and domestic friend- 
ship of puppy life “at walk” are over; then the 
hounds become always and only the companions of 
their fellows; they are simply the items of an 
intelligent concrete, and such an arrangement as is 
exhibited in the picture under discussion would 
be fatal to pack discipline and service. It never 
occurs, The small single hound in one of Leech’s 
pictures is a puppy “at walk.” 3. As regards the 
large French horn, encircling the hunstman’s body, 
such an instrument could not be used in fox-bunting ; 
it is physically impossible, and I feel sure that Coru- 
BERT Bepe cannot realize what are the duties and 
what is the work done by a man who hunts a pack 
of fox-hounds. With stag-hunting, which is mainly 
carried on in the open, there is no such mechanical 
prohibition, and these large pretentious horns were 
in keeping with the state and parade which often 
accompanied stag-hunts. But with fox-hunting, 
which is a very practical business indeed, the matter 
is far different. The aim of a hunted fox is to get 
into cover, where the pack and huntsman have to 
follow. Ina big woodland country the huntsman 
sometimes passes most of his day in coverts, often 
crashing and boring through acres and acres of 
thicket and dense coppice-wood to keep with his 
hounds, as he is bound to do, and which he could 
never accomplish if encumbered with so huge and 
unwieldy an impediment as a “‘ very large and curly 
French horn.” 8S. James A. Sarer. 
Athenzeum Club, S.W. 

Turypikes (6% §S. xii. 169).—In Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates, s.v. “ Tolls,” it is stated :— 

“In 1827, twenty-seven turnpikes near London were 
removed by parliament; eighty-one turnpikes and toll- 
bars ceased on the north of London on July 1, 1864 
and sixty-one on the south side ceased on Oct, 31, 1865 
and many others on the Essex and Middlesex roads 
ceased on Oct. 1, 1866; the remainder on the north of 
London ceased July 1, 1872. The tolls on the Commercial 
roads, London, E., were abolished Aug. 5, 1871.” 

There were toll-bars in and about Dulwich, 
when I lived in the neighbourhood of that beautiful 
* village,” so recently as 1880. 

Evwarp H, Marsiatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


TemrLe= Meertina-novse (6% §. xi. 469).— 
Dean Stanley (art. “ Basilica,” Christian Institu- 
tions, p. 178) thought this usage “ probably dictated 
by the desire to represent the Protestant service as 
heathen.” H, DeLevinone. 

Ealing. 


Patm Trees in Cavrcnrarps (6 §, xii. 50, 
193).—*“ These men, Homer, most aptly, compareth 
unto the Willow Tree, which he calleth by a most 
significant epithet wAccixapros, in Latin frugt- 
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perda, or ‘loose fruit’: because the palms of the 
willow tree are no sooner ripe, but are blown away 
with the wind.”—The Worth of a Penny, by Henry 
Peacham, 1647, in English Garner, vol. vi. p. 258. 
O. W. Tawycock, 


Norwich, 


Oxp Scorcn Geneatocirs : ALEXANDER Dev- 
cuar’s MSS. (6 S§. xii. 108, 173).—If it is de- 
sired to make a list of and localize Deuchar’s 
heraldic MSS—though I should not have thought 
them worth the pains—I beg to say that I know I 
possess two, and I believe there are six or seven 
of them in my collection, I am writing far away 
from my books, although not, as will be inferred, 
beyond the postal range for my “ N. & Q.” 

SOMERSET. 

Heralds’ College, 


Sainax (6% §, xi. 466; xii. 98, 156).—Mr. 
Artuvr E, Quekert’s communication would be 
very interesting if his quotation from Bacon’s 
Sylva Sylvarum proved that there were two re- 
cognized vulgar names for plants of the honey- 
suckle or lonicera tribe; but, unfortunately, I 
think that by Trifoile Bacon means clover. The 
quotation proves, perhaps, that honeysuckle was 
used as a general name for plants with long 
corollas, which retain a great deal of honey. 


F. A. Marsuatt. 
Westwood, Bracknell. 


Sir Ricnarp Boerstrope (6 S. xii. 169).— 
According to Lysons’s Environs of London (1795), 
vol. iii, p. 40, Sir Richard “died at St. Germain’s 
at the great age of 101.” But see Chalmers’s 
Biog. Dict. His son Whitlocke died on Nov. 27, 
1724, aged seventy-four, according to the monu- 
ment in the chancel of Hounslow Chapel (Lysons, 
vol. iii. p. 39). Sir Leoline or Lionel Jenkins 
was born in the parish of Llantrisaint, Glamorgan- 
shire, in 1623, and died on Sept. 1, 1685. See 
long notices of him in Chalmers and Biog. Brit. 
(1757), vol. iv. G. F. R. B. 


Sir L. Jenkins is clearly the well-known Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, the civilian and diplomatist. 
He was born about the year 1623, educated at 
Oxford, practised as an advocate at Doctor's 
Commons, assisted Sir William Temple in the 
Treaty of Nimeguen, succeeded him as ambas- 
sador at the Hague, was Secretary of State 
in England, and died September 1, 1685, two 
hundred years before the day this paragraph is 
written. His letters and papers were published 
in 1724. Epwarv H, Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


Otp Enctisn Drinks (6% S. xii. 167).— 

Humpty Dumpty.—Ale boiled with brandy. 

Three threads.—Half ale, half stout. Thomas 
Brown (1663-1704) says: “Ezekiel Driver, of 


Puddle-dock, carman, having disorder’d his pia 
mater with too plentiful a morning’s draught of 
three threads and old Pharaoh, had the misfortune 
to have his cart run over him. 

Old Pharaoh—Very strong ale. It is also 
mentioned in the Praise of Yorkshire Ale, 1697. 

Knockdown; also camberscull. — Very strong 
ale or beer. 

Hot-Pots.—A mixture of ale and spirits made 
hot, said to be used in Sussex ; but it also means 
a hot edible : “‘ The Colonel himself was great at 
making hash mutton, hot pot, curry, and pillau” 
(see Thackeray’s Newcomes). 

Hugmatee.—A strong drink. Thomas Brown, 
in his Works, says :— 

** No hugmatee nor flip my grief can smother, 
I love thee, Dobbin, better than my brother.” 
Everarp Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Knockdown was a strong ale. It occurs in 
Mather’s Songs, written in Sheffield about 1780 
(Wilson’s ed., Sheffield, 1862, p. 52). Other 
curious names of drinks are given in these songs. 

8S. O. Appy. 

Sheffield, 


Carerwavtt (6 §, x. 185, 237, 317, 356, 521).— 
I think I am entitled to say a last word about 
caterwual, because the whole of the difficulty 
arose out of a remark by C. M. I., that his in- 
timate acquaintance with the literature of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century enabled him to 
assert that caterwaul was originally used of apes 
and monkeys, not of cats. Now in the Retro- 
spective Review for May, 1854, p. 265, the re- 
viewer cites the expression “ heare a dogge howle, 
or a cat wawle,’ from Melton’s Astrologaster, 
printed in 1620. This is in addition to the in- 
stance given in 6" §, x. 521. 

Watrter W. Sxkeart. 


ScanpDatise (6% §, xii. 109, 172).—Your corre- 
spondent J. C. believes the word applies to the 
yards, and not to the sails. From him I dissent. 
The word is, I think, corrupted from scantalise, 
which would be understood by all yachtsmen and 
bargees. Thus, to scantalise the mainsail is an act 
performed on cutters and suchlike craft just 
before letting go the anchor or picking up the 
moorings. It is done by easing up the throat 
halyards and then letting go the peak halyards ; 
the gaff then drops down in a declining position, 
just opposite to what it was before. It is simply 
shortening sail previous to bringing up. T. F. 


DoppripGE AND THE INTERMEDIATE STATE 
(6 §, xii, 167).—The narrative for which M.A. 
Oxon. inquires occurs in a small octavo volume 
which I happen to possess, The Devotional Letters 
and Sacred Meditations, &c., of the Rev, Philip 
Doddridge, D.D. It is mainly composed of ex- 
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tracts from the complete edition of the Corre- 
spondence and Diary of Dr. Doddridge, described 
as “in five large octavo volumes.” The “dream” 
occurs in a note at p. 200 of my book, “re- 
printed,” as appears, from the large work; the 
former was published in 1832 by James Gilbert, 
Regent Street and Paternoster Row, and Renshaw, 
Jones & Kirkman, Gutter Lane. I have reason 
to fear that the story may have been amplified 
in some versions ; but it is in itself well worthy 
of being recorded, and no doubt the original 


work above referred to will give the true relation. 
H. H. 


In the old vestry of Doddridge Chapel, North- 
ampton, is a copy of the dream as asked for by 
your correspondent. It is printed on a single 
sheet, with the heading and imprint as appended : 

“A Remarkable Dream of the late Dr. Dodderidge of 
Northampton, as related by the late Kev, Samuel Clark, 
Son of Dr. Clark of St. Aibans, who was the Doctor's 
particular Patron and Friend, by whom he was intro- 
duced into the Ministry. London: Printed for the 
Benefit of Matthew Bruce, a blind young Man, by 
Darton and Harvey, Gracechurch-street.”’ 

; Joun TaYtor. 

Northampton. 


The book inquired for is Dr. Doddridge’s Dream, 
in No. 2 of the “ Envelope Series,” published at 
Drummond’s Tract Depot, Stirling, N.B., and in 
London by 8. W. Partridge & Co. and W. Kent 
& Co. (1883, pp. 8). Ep. Marsnatt. 

[Thanks to the kindness of the Rev. E. Marsnat, a 
copy of Doddridge's Dream has been forwarded to the 
querist, | 


“Our FRIEND TIE ENEMY” (6™ §, xii. 167). 
—When the allies entered Paris in 1815 the term 
“Nos amis les ennemis” was frequently used. 

Wituiam Fraser, of Ledeclune, Bt. 


Has Mr. Anrauams never heard the question 
asked—a very common one—“ How goes the 
enemy ?” i.¢., “ What time is it?” Now to the 
mere voluptuary time is his friend so long as it 
yields him pleasure and enjoyment, but is regarded 
as his enemy when it puts an end to them. His 
philosophy is— 
“Dum loquimur, fugerit invida 

tas: carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero.” 

Epmuunp Tew, M.A. 

Eccres (6 §, xii. 8, 113, 174, 209).—I quite 
agree with Dr. TayLor at the last reference, and 
I beg his pardon at once. I was, however, not 
speaking of proper names in general, but only 
of English proper names ; and my remarks were 
chiefly intended for those who lay down the 
etymology before deigning to consult the indexes 
or to ascertain the history. It would appear 
from the evidence that Eccles may have two 
values, one Celtic and one English. Then let 
them be kept apart. To apply the Celtic explana- 





tion to places like Eccleshall and Aylesford was 
quite uncalled for, and I am glad to find that Dr, 
T'aYtor here agrees with me. 

I can only say that I am still of opinion that 
in the study of place-names guesswork has been 
allowed far too much scope, and that many assertions 
will have to be reconsidered. It is pleasant to be 
able to say that Joyce’s Jrish Place-Names is an 
exceptionally good book. It is high time that the 
book on English Place-Names by F. Edmunds 
should be replaced by something that may be com- 
pared with it. This is my last word on place- 
as it is a matter which I have never 


names, 
Watrter W. SKEArT. 


properly studied. 


Qvoration Wantep (6% §. xii. 129).—This 
line I put down in my Schiller—which, unfor- 
tunately, I have not here, It forcibly reminds me 
of the following passage:— 

“ Wie sich der Sonne Scheinbild in dem Dunstkreis 
Malt, eh sie kommt, so schreiten auch den grossen 
Geschicken ihre Geister schon voran 
Und in dem Heute wandelt schon das Morgen.” 

Wallenstein’s 7'od, V. iii. 
Grorce A, MULLER. 
8. Martin Lantosque, Alpes Maritimes. 


Car or Linerry (6% §, xii. 6, 36, 134, 177).— 
I have always believed that the mitre represented 
the head of a fish with open mouth, completing the 
symbol . x.@.v.s. 

Wittiam Fraser, of Ledeclune, Bt. 

Prerix “Ver” (6% §. xii. 88).—The answer 
appended to my question does not tell me what I 
wanted to know. I asked the original meaning 
of ver, because Hilpert’s Dictionary says “ ver was 
formerly used as a word of itself,” but gives no 
translation of it as such. I particularly wanted to 
know the force of for in forgive (Vergeben), as in 
that instance for can hardly be said either to add 
a sense of intensity or give a contrary signification 
to give. E. A. M. Lewis, 

[We know of no separate use of the word ver in Ger- 
man. The action of the prefix in the word vergeben is 
perfectly traceable as giving an intensified, though some- 
what different, sense to the verb geben.} 


Fitz Urse (6 S. xii. 186).—M. E. B. is mis- 
taken in saying, “ Of course his name was Urso or 
Urse, like his father.” What was the name of the 
murderer’s father I do not know, but the mur- 
derer’s own name was not Urse. His Christian 
name was Reginald, and his surname was Fitz 
Urse. It is doubtless quite true that it would 
have occurred to no one to address him as Fitz 
Urse, for in his time people were not commonly 
addressed by their surnames, and probably no- 
body, from his victim downwards, ever thought of 
calling him anything else than Reginald. But I 
venture to doubt whether he would ever have been 
“known as Urso le fits,” for this would mean 
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** Urse the son” (as distinguished from Urse the 
father), whereas the true meaning of the name is 
“son of Urse,” as may be seen from the form it 
takes in Latin, “ filius Ursonis.” The first bearer 
of the name must have been actually son to a man 
whose Christian name was Urse; but in Reginald’s 
day the process was already beginning whereby 
this and similar names, ¢.g., Fitz Gerald =/ilius 
Geraldi, Fitz Maurice =filius Mauricit, Fitz Koy = 
filius Regis (surely M. E. B. would not propose 
** Roy le fitz” as an alternative form of this last), 
lost their literal meaning, and became mere here- 
ditary surnames. The same thing has befallen the 
corresponding Celtic patronymics beginning with 
O or Mac, and the English ones ending in son. 
K. N. 


Wive (6 §. xi. 447; xii. 38).—Allow me to 
cite two passages from classical authors in order 
to show that Egypt was noted for wine. The 
allusion in that from Horace is, of course, to 
Cleopatra :— 

“* Mentemque lymphatam J/arcotico 
Redegit in veros timores.” 
Carm,, lib, i, xxxvii. 

The other is from Virgil :— 

“Sunt Thasiaw vites: sunt et Mareotides alba : 

Pinguibus be terris habiles, levioribus illz.” 
Georgies, ii. 90-1. 

In Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography, s.v. ‘* Mareotis,” it is stated that 
“the shores of the Mareotis (i.¢, a lake in 
Egypt) were planted with olives and vineyards”; 
and that “the lands surrounding the ancient 
Mareotis were designated as the Mareotic Nome.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Trinity Monpay” (6" §S. xii. 167).—If Per- 
TINAX will look again to the Sarum Use in a 
Kalendar of the English Church he will find that 
the octave he refers to is that of Corpus Christi, 
a festival held on the first Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday, falling this year on June 4. In no 
ancient use does Trinity seem to have been com- 
memorated except on the Sunday, the Proper 
Preface being ordered to be used only on that 
day, thereby differing from all the others. 

CaROLiINE STECGALL. 


Morr anp Most (6 §, xii. 187).—In Miitz- 





ner’s English Grammar (English translation), 
vol. i. p. 281, examples of the use of more and | 
most to make the periphrastic comparative and | 
superlative are given from Robert of Gloucester, | 
‘mest gentyl and fre”; Piers the Plowman, | 
“moost lik”; Maundeville, “ more gret,” ‘* more | 
strong.” In Morris and Skeat, Specimens of | 
Early English (Clarendon Press), part ii., intro- 
duction, p. xxvii, this sentence occurs: “ More 
and most make their appearance in the formation 


cester), more hy (Robert of Brunne).” We may, 
accordingly, say that the idiom belongs to the 
literature of the fourteenth century, and I do not 
remember any instance being noticed by the 
editors of the thirteenth century books in the 
Early English Text Society, such as Skeat’s 
Havelok, or Morris’s Early Enylish Homilies; 
nor have I found any in the Ormulum. 
O. W. Tancock. 
Norwich, 


Tat “Woopen Watts” or Op Exctanp 
(2™4 S. iii. 368,434; 6 S, viii. 48, 91, 158; ix. 
429, 516 ; x. 156, 299).— 

**T doo not doubt, but yet I doo most hartely pray 
and wish, that this poore Translation may work in our 
English Nation a further desire and increase of Honour 
ouer all Countreys of the World, and as it hath hitherto 
mightily aduanced the Credite of the Realme by defend- 
ing the same with our Wodden Walles (as Themistocles 
cailed the Ships of Athens): So it,” &e. 

From “John | Hvighen van | Linschoten | his 

Discours of Voyages | into ye Easte and West 

Indies ” (London, 1598), reprinted by the Hakluyt 

Society (1885), vol. i. p. li, This, I think, is a 

~ answer to the query. L. L. K. 
Tull. 


Courtenay Famiry (6 §. xii. 29, 97).— 
Henry Reginald Courtenay seems, on the autho- 
rity of Alumni Westmonasterienses, (ed. 1852, 
pp. 362-72), to have been admitted into St. Peter's 
College, Westminster, in 1755, at the age of thir- 
teen. He was elected to Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1759; was consecrated Bishop of Bristol 1794 ; 
translated to Exeter 1797; died June 3, 1803. 
As authorities and sources for information concern- 
ing him the following books are cited: Ozfd. 
Grad.; Malcolm’s Lond. Red., vol. iv. p. 232; 
Lysons’s Environs, vol. iv. p. 507, and Supple- 
ment, p. 403 ; London Gazettes ; Collins’s Peerage, 
vol, vi. p. 267; Gent. Mag., vol. liii. p. 307. 

Joun Pickroxp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tne Prayer Book ARRANGED As Sain (6" §, 
xi, 227, 411).—I have a copy of 

“The Beok of Common Prayer according to the Use 
of the Church of England, Arranged in the Direct 
Order in which the Prayers are used in the Morning 
and Evening Services, for the Convenience of English 
Churches Abroad, By the Rev. Dr. Bosworth, Briti-h 
Chaplain at Rotterdam. Amsterdam, printed by A. C. 
Spin. 1838.” 8vo, pp. 220, 
I believe that this was the first thing of the kind ; 
but was the book ever really published? I can 
find no notice of it in Dr. Bosworth’s obituary, 
nor is it in the British Museum Library. The 
copy in my possession contains several corrections. 


mn. SF. 
Bartizan (6@ §. xii. 8, 92, 177).—Brittany 


of comparison, as mest gentyl (Robert of Glou- | (French Bretagne) is, or has been, in Scotch Ber- 
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tanye and Bartanye (Jamieson); why, then, should 
not bertisene,* which Dr. Murray admits to have 
existed in Scotland in the sense now given to 
bartizan, have similarly and naturally become 
bartisene ? And from bartisene to bartizan, with 
the help of partisan and barbican, there is surely 
no very difficult jump. Indeed there is, to my 
mind, very much less difficulty in these changes 
than in supposing that Scott or some one else 
wilfully and blunderingly formed the word bar- 
tizan, which does not strike one as in the least 
degree more “grandiose” than bertisene. At all 
events, before Dr. Murray hurries to what seems 
to me a very rash conclusion, let him investigate 
paragraph two in Jamieson’s article, which he 
seems to have overlooked, and in which it is 
stated that bartizan (or bartisene) is still used in 
Mearns (i.¢, Kincardineshire) in the sense of 
“any kind of fence, as of stone or wood.” If this 
is true, it was surely no wilful blunder that intro- 
duced it there. F, Cuance. 


In reply to a query at the last reference, allow 
me to cite an earlier use of this word by Sir 
Walter Scott than in Marmion, published in 
1808. It occurs in The Eve of St. John, and was 
first printed in M. G. Lewis’s Tales of Wonder in 
1801, before its republication in The Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border, amongst imitations of the 
ancient ballad:— 

“He pass'd the court-gate, and he oped the tower-gate, 
And he mounted the narrow stair, 
To the bartizen seat, where, with maids that on her wait, 
He found his lady fair, 
That lady sat in mournful mood, 
Look'd over hill and vale, 
O'er Tweed's fair flood, and Mertoun’s wood, 
And all down Teviotdale.” 
Smaylholme Tower, which Sir Walter has touched 
with much gracefulness in the ballad, was near 
Sandy-Kuowe, the scene of his own early youth; 
though it must be admitted that he seems to have 
used the term bartizan in his writings in several 
senses. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“LABORARE EST ORARE” (6% S, xi. 267, 477; 
xii. 16, 135).—The following account of an inter- 
view between the Abbot Lucius and the Euchitz, 
the Prayers, supplies an early instance of the con- 
nexion between “ laborare” and “ orare ”:— 

“Venerunt aliquando ad abbatem Lucium in Ennato 
monachi quidam qui dicebantur Euchite, hoc est, 
orantes: et interrogavit eos senex dicens: *Quod est 
Opus manuum vestrarum?’ Et illi dixerunt: ‘ Nos non 
contingimus aliquod opus manuum, sed sicut dicit Apos- 
tolus, sine intermissione oramus.’ Dicit ei senex: ‘ Et 
non manducatis?’ Iili autem dixerunt: ‘ Etiam man- 

* I quite agree with Dr. Murray that bertisene is 
another form of breticing, but breticing is surely con- 
nected with the O.F, bretesche (alao bretesce, bertece) 

uoted by Jamieson. 





Et dicit eis senex : ‘ Quando ergo comeditis, 
quis pro vobis orat?’ Et iterum interrogavit eos dicens: 
‘Non dormitis?’ Et illi dixerunt: ‘Dormimus.’ Et 
dixit senex: ‘ Et cum dormitis, quis pro vobis orat?’ 
Et non invenerunt quid ad hee responderent ei. Et 
dixit eis : ‘Ignoscite mihi fratres, quia ecce non facitis 
sicut dixistis: ego autem ostendam vobis quia operans 
manibus meis sine intermissione oro. Sedeo enim juvante 
Deo infundens mihi paucas palmulas, et facio ex eis 
plectam, et dico: ‘ Miserere mei Deus,’ &c. Et dicit 
eis: ‘Oratio est,an non.’ Et dixerunt ei: ‘Etiam.’ Et 
ille dixit: ‘Quando permansero tota die deborans et 
orans corde vel ore, facio plus minus xvi nummos, et 
pono ex eis ad ostium duos, et residuos manduco, 
Qui acceperit illos duos denarios, orat pro me tempore 
quo ego manduco vel dormio: atque ita per gratiam Dei 
impletur a me quod Scriptum est: “ Sine intermissione 
orare,”’’’—** Auct. Graecus Incert.,” ap, Rosweyd, De 
Vitis Patrum, lib. v. libell, xiii. p. 467. 

With which is to be compared a similar passage 
from Ruffinus [sic] tbid., lib. iii. p. 405, Lugd., 
1617. Rufinus flourished, according to Cave 
(Hist. Lit.) cire. a.v. 390, Ep. MarsHath. 


ducamus.’ 


Poisoned By Communion Wine (6 S. xi, 
427, 493; xii. 14, 73).—I have a small volume, 
printed in Leipzig in 1777, containing two sermons 
preached by John Caspar Lavater with special re- 
ference to the poisoning of the communion wine 
in the “Grossmiiuster” at Zurich, September 12, 
1776. The poison had been put into the wooden 
tankards used in the communion during the night 
preceding the service. Several communicants who 
received the wine before its abnormal condition 
was discovered became seriously ill, but all finally 
recovered. There were arrests and investigations, 
but no one was ever convicted of the crime. 

J. H. D. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania, U.S. 


An authority which is not mentioned at p. 74 is 
that of Matthew Paris, who states of the death of 
Archbishop William of York:—“ Sed paulo post 
cum idem archiepiscopus ad sua reversus divina 
celebraret mysteria, hausto in ipso calice, ut aiunt, 
veneno, obiit” (ad an. 1154, p. 91, fol., Lond., 
1640). Ep. MarsHatt. 


W. H. T. seems by his query to have a more 
distinct reference to the crime as narrated in Sir 
T. Browne’s Works, vol. ii. p. 287, Bohn series, 
where the following note exists:— 

“Tt is said that Ganganelli, Pope Clement XIV., was 
thus despatched by the Jesuits. In the Universal Maga- 
zine for 1776, vol. v. p. 215, occurs an account of that 
poisoning of the sacramental wine at Zurich by a grave- 
digger, by which a number of communicants lost their 
lives,” 

V. B. Repstone,. 

Woodbridge. 


Soranic Garpen, Cuetsea (6% S. xi. 447, 
471; xii. 95).—In Mr. Sairtey Hippern’s ac- 
count of this garden there are two errors, not very 
important in themselves, but still, in view of the 
authority which the statements in “ N. & Q.” are 
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generally supposed to possess, it may be as well to 
correct them. The garden, far from being reduced 
in size by the construction of the Chelsea Embank- 
ment, was in reality increased. It formerly con- 
tained not quite three and a half acres, whilst its 
present extent is, as stated, about four acres, A 
considerable breadth of land was reclaimed from 
the north shore of the river. This, together with 
the newly made earthen embankment, having been 
found more than was required for the public road- 
way, was granted by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to the Society of Apothecaries for the en- 
largement of their garden, as a part of the com- 
pensation for their former right of frontage and 
waterway. The curator’s residence is on the 
northern side of the grounds abutting on the 
Queen’s Road, and not in Swan Walk, where, 
however, the entrance gate to the garden chiefly 
used is situated. H. W. 8. 


Poore-noppier (6 §, xii. 126).—Halliwell de- 
fines poop-noddy as “the game of love” (Archaic 
Dict.). I do not see that Mr. Baker gives us 
any more definite information, and, certainly, 
tobacco smoking is not a sacrifice to Venus, 


Dr. Jonnson and Music (6% §. xi. 385, 458, 
518).—You lately mentioned some great men who 
were indifferent to music. The following note 
(which I find among some old documents) may, 
perhaps, be added:—“ Windham said four of the 
greatest men he knew had no relish for music— 
Edmund Burke, Charles Fox, Dr. Johnson, and 
Pitt.—H. M. M. [To these, we believe, may be 
added Pope; and, in later times, Southey; also 
Daniel O’Uonnell. }” W. J. FitzPatrick. 


Jonn Aswarpy (6% §. xii. 169) is probably 
identical with John Ashwardby (flourished 1392), 
a follower of Wycliffe, of whom a brief account 
appears in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
ii. 183. Ss. L. L. 

26, Brondesbury Villas, N.W. 

He is thus mentioned in Mr. Thompson Cooper's 
Biographical Dictionary:—“ Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Vicar of St. Mary’s in that city. 
Flourished about 1380. He composed several 
works in favour of the doctrines of Wicliff.” 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


Marretio Towers (2 §. ix. 502; 6S. xii. 
164).—The circular fort in Corsica was called 
Mortella, and was built to command the approach 
to Fiorenzo, at the western extremity of the island. 
It is marked in the map of Corsica published by 
Col. Frederick, the son of the ex-king, in 1768. 
In February, 1794, it was attacked by Lord Hood, 
and an interesting account of the action may be 
found in the Gazette of March 15. On Feb. 7 
Lord Hood landed troops at Mortella point, and 





prepared to cannonade the fort from adjoining 
heights; he then ordered the Juno, thirty-two 
guns, and the Fortitude, seventy-four, to attack it 
from the bay. These two men-of-war 
“made not the least impression by a continued can- 
nonade of two hours and a half; and the Fortitude being 
very much damaged by red-hot shot from the fort, both 
hauled off. The walls of the fort were of a prodigious 
thickness, and the parapet, where there were two 
eighteen-pounders, was lined with bass-junk five feet 
from the walls and filled up with sand....... It was can- 
nonaded from the height for two days within 150 yards, 
and appeared in a very shattered state, but the enemy 
still held out, till a few red-hot shot setting fire to the 
bass made them call for quarter. The number of men 
in the tower was thirty-three ; only two were wounded,” 
From Capt. Young’s account of the matter it is 
plain that the thirty-three men in the fort, with 
their two guns and furnace for heating shot, were 
more than a match for the two men-of-war, and 
that the fort was really only taken by the vigorous 
fire of the land batteries erected on the heights in 
the rear. It is clear that this round fort of Mor- 
tello was practically the type of the martello 
towers erected for the protection of our coasts. 
Epwarp So.ty. 


See Naval Chronicle, vol. xxii. p. 107, year 
1809, for “an accurate representation of a Mortella 
Tower erected in St. Fiorenzo Bay, and celebrated 
for the defence made against an English line-of- 
battle ship and three frigates.” See also Brenton’s 
Naval History (1837 ed.), vol. i. p. 303, under 
invasion of Corsica by Hood, 1794, for a detailed 
account of the tower on Martello Point of St. 
Fiorenzo Bay. Brenton says it was blown up in the 
following year, on evacuation of the island ; but so 
well adapted did this kind of fortification appear 
to repel invasion, that a model of it was previously 
made and sent to England, and many towers were 
built on the coasts of England and Ireland, but 
without much resemblance to the original. Capt. 
Brenton claimed to remember well the model of 
the tower, with exact account of its furniture and 
equipment. He may be right as to lack of resem- 
blance to the original, but he is not borne out by 
the Naval Chronicle engraving, which might very 
well represent a martello on the English coast. 
Brenton makes light of the fanciful derivations of 
the name from an unknown designer of such towers, 
and suggests that it meant Myrtle Point, Myrtle 
Bay, &c., from the Italian. ALEX. Brooke. 


Cuotmonpetry Famiry (6% §S. xii. 167).—In a 
letter from Dr. Worthington to Dr. Evans, dated 
February 25, 1666-7, is this passage: “I lately 
met with avery studious and ingenious gentleman, 
Mr. Fr. Cholmley, who said he kept two Lents 
with Dr. Brown beyond sea” (Diary and Corre- 
spondence of Dr. John Worthington, edited by 
James Crossley, Esq., vol. ii. p. 225). To this the 
accomplished editor appends the following note :— 
“Francis Cholmondeley, sixth son of Thomas 
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Cholmondeley, of Vale Royal, Esq. He was 
baptized January 10, 1635-6, and died at Vale 
Royal, and was buried at Minshull, October 5, 
1713.” J. Incite Drence. 


Francis Cholmondeley was the third son of 
Thomas Cholmondeley, of Vale Royal (ancestor of 
the present Lord Delamere), by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of John Minshull of Minshull. 

Constance Russe... 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Parish Accounts, Cuirpinc Barnet, 1720 
(6™ S. xii. 128).—“ What is meant by ‘ breaking 
up’?” Is it possible that this common school- 
boy phrase has become archaic? “ Breaking up” 
means the dispersion of scholars at the end of a 
“half” or a “ term”; which dispersion costs some- 
thing to those who have to pay for the children’s 
food and baggage, A. J. M. 


In the north there is a “ breaking-up day,” the 
day when the pupils and their friends meet at the 
close of a term. B. R. 


Expenses for the “breaking up” must mean, 
surely, the cost to the parish of the expenses of 
the feast, &c., on occasion of breaking up for the 
holidays. C. A. Warp. 

Haveratock Hill. 


“Let us sina To THe praise,” &c. (6 §, xi. 
488; xii. 34, 118).—The form “ Ye shall sing” 
such or such a psalm or hymn, instead of “ Let 
us sing,” was not uncommonly used by the old 
Tractarian clergy. I remember it well in a 
country church which I was in the habit of attend- 
ing some forty years ago, where the incumbent was 
of this way of thinking, and where he could do 
just as he plpased; and [ have often heard of it 
elsewhere. The old form of the “ bidding prayer ” 
before the sermon, “ Ye shall pray for the whole 


state of Christ’s Church,” &c., instead of “ Let us | 


pray,” was also in use in the church I speak of and 
in many others, Epmunp RanDo.pu. 


Mr. Macray says at the last reference: “ There 
are, or until very lately have been, places so remote 
from the world of rapid ecclesiastical movement 
as to be familiar still with what even now seems to 
some to be a reverent, albeit lengthy, form of 
invitation.” Such a place is Exbury (about midway 
between Southampton and Lymington), where on 
September 6, in the small and exceedingly plain 
church, I heard the rector, the Rev. J. P. Bartlett, 
announce the hymns with the above preface. 

Joun Ranpatu. 


TenseRiE (6S, xii. 87, 150).—Mr. Macray 
says he should like to know on what authority Mr. 
Powell writes “du Glesquin.” I should be 
pleased to know it myself. I am of the native 
country of the Breton hero, and I have never 





known his name written or pronounced in Bretagne 
other than “‘ Bertrand du Guesclin” or “ Du- 
guesclin,” Yvon Kermar, 


“Tne GOSPELLES AND Epistuxs,” &c. : Richard 
Grarton, 1546 (6 8. xii. 108).—No mention of 
this book is to be found in the Catalogue of Books 
in the Library of the British Museum printed in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of Books 
in English printed abroad to the Year 1640, or 
in Mr. Sinker’s Catalogue of the English Books 
printed before MDCI. now in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. G. F. R. B. 


Inpex AND “ InpEx Learnine” (6S, xii. 67). 
—With reference to Shakspere’s use of the word 
indexes, quoted from Troil. and Cress., I. iii., it 
seems to me that his allusion is to the formula 
known as “a table of contents.” Such form of 
advertisement should precede the treatise or other 
work ; it is the forerunner of our full indexes, and 
often serves as a condensed summary of the entire 
volume to which it is thus prefixed, A. H. 


Tue Mepicean Escutcnron (6@ §. xi. 488; 
xii. 75).—The number of the balls is usually 
quoted as five, but in the ceiling of the Villa 
Madama, near Rome, built for Cardinal Julius 
Medici by Giulio Romano, there are six ; and 
again in the arms of the same member of the 
family as Pope Clement VIT. they are always six. 
When did the reduction take place, and why ? 

J. Baie, 

E,I.U.S8, Club. 


Snaxinc Hanns Across (6 §, xii. 128).— 
Just as cross purposes are unlucky, and lead to 
disagreement, so anything crossing is untoward. 
Two knives, if they accidentally lie across each 
other, are immediately removed. Scissors cut 
love, &c. To cross swords is obviously unlucky, 
and ominous of death to one or both. 

C. A. Warp, 

Haverstock Hill, 


Here, when people shake hands across, they say, 
‘First married,” and it is therefore considered 
lucky rather than otherwise. B. R. 

South Shields, 


Erymotoey or Hatirax (6" §S. xii. 185).—I 
fear we shall not do much good by asking for 
the etymologies of difficult place-names, The only 
result is a crop of guesses, more or less worthless. 
What we really want is a thorough previous search 
through all charters and documents, so as to get the 
history of place-names. A thorough knowledge of 
this history must precede all attempts to explain the 
names. We cannot explain anything till we first 
ascertain what it is we have to explain ; we must 
first know the earliest historical forms. Only 
then does the guesswork begin with any chance of 
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success. I am constantly asked the meaning of 
place-names, but invariably reply, “I will tell you 
if you will send me all the historical facts, all the 
earliest mentions of the place, with proper refer- 
ences.” My experience is that the correspondence 
promptly ceases ; for the querist does not care to 
take that trouble, and prefers to ask some one else 
who will guess without investigation. 

I venture to say this because we are passing 
through a transitional time in the matter of 
etymology. Previous historical investigation is 
fast becoming recognized as an absolute necessity; 
and unless we hold on firmly to this principle we 
shall only slip back again into the old slough. In 
the present case, What are the historical facts ? 
Where and when was Halifax first mentioned? 
Let us know that, at any rate. 

I can, however, safely say that if Halifax and 
Fairfax are purely English words it is difficult 
to see in them anything except “holy hair” and 
“fair hair.” The Icel. fax means “ mane”; 
the Northern E. fax corresponds to the A.-S. 
Jeax, fex, a very common word for the hair of the 
head. 

Carfax has nothing to do with the matter ; we 
now know, as I have shown in my Dictionary, 
that carfaux was formerly carfoukes, derived from 
the O.F. carrefourgs, Lat. quatuor furcas, the four 
forks of a road. Carrefour is the modern F. word, 
still in use. This exemplifies what I have said 
above. When once we know the history of a 
word, the etymology commonly presents itself 
unasked. Whitaker's statement that “ fax in 
Norman-French is an old pl. noun meaning 
highways” is a statement of the last generation, 
when it was held wise and scholarly to invent 
boldly and to trust that no one would know better. 
It is a pure fabrication. My experience of old 
etymologists is that they too often followed the 
ways of the Cretans. Verification of references was 
not In vogue, 

Whitaker's knowledge of Norman-French was 
on a par with his knowledge of Old English. 
What that was like I have shown (but with some 
reticence) in my edition of Piers Plowman. With 
all his labour and most estimable qualities, he had 
not learnt even the very alphabet of philology. 
Let this suffice as a hint to the student ; I would 
rather say no more of a man so amiable. 

Watrter W. Sxkeart. 





On the borough seal of this town, engraved in 
Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of England, s.v., | 
is incised a tree, from it pendent, on the dexter | 
side a female figure, and on the other a male | 
figure, having in his right hand an apple. Running | 
round is the inscription “Sigiil: Corp: apud :| 
Hallif : 1662.” The curious engraving I had ima- 
gined to have some reference to the old Halifax 
gibbet law, which was in force up to 1650, but it | 
may with far more probability ke referred to the | 


legend mentioned by your correspondent and cor- 

roborated by him by the quotation from Drayton’s 

Poly-Olbion. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Krsosa (5@ §, xi. 508; xii. 53; 6 S. xii, 
148).—I was playing billiards the other day in 
Cambridge, and the marker observed of a certain 
stroke that it hadn’t enough kybosh, explaining, 
on interrogation, that kybosh meant side. This use 
seems very far from any of the derivations and mean- 
ings given by your other correspondents, but it is 
likely that he was using a corrupted form of the 
idiom and that the qualifying enough was etymo- 
logically indefensible. I have also heard the same 
marker refer to the people of Ely as wellow-bellies, 

D. Cowan, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“Dame Evropa’s Scuoor” (6 §. xii. 144).— 
The reference to post-cards in Dame Luropa’s 
School is not an anachronism, as Mr. E. H. 
MarsHatt seems to think. Great Britain can 
boast of the invention of the adhesive stamp and 
the stamped envelope, but the post-card is an 
Austrian idea, In that country its use dates 
from October 1, 1869; Germany (then the North 
German Confederation) followed suit on July 1, 
1870. 

Has any one noted the peculiar effect of that 
often misplaced word “ only” in the direction to be 
found on our post-cards? “The address,” we are 
told, is “ only to be written” on the stamped side, 
and therefore it would seem is not to be printed or 
lithographed. In American cards another position 
is preferred for the word: “ Write the address 
only on this side.” Anything else may appear on 
either side so far as the rule imports, but you dare 
not repeat the address on the reverse of the card. 
They manage these directions better in France 
(“Cecdtéest réservé exclusivement pour l’adresse”), 
in Germany (“ Auf die Vorderseite ist nur die 
Adresse zu schreiben”), in Italy (“Su questo lato 
non deve scriversi che il solo indirizzo”), even in 
Greece (’Evredev tiPerat povov 1) érvypad)). 

P. J, ANDERSON, 

2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen. 


Espowments or Cuurcnes (6 S. xii. 189).— 
The endowment of Rochdale Church is too big a 
subject to be introduced into the columns of 
“N.&Q.” Mr. Jackson will find all that he 
requires in Whitaker's History of Whalley, Baines’s 
Lancashire, The Vicars of Rochdale (Chet. Soc., 
vols. i. and ii., new series), and The Coucher Book of 
Whalley (Chet. Soc., x., xi., xvi., and xx.), About 
the year 1170 Adam de Spotland gave “to God, 
St. Mary, and all the Saints, and to St. Cedde and 
the church of Rochdale, 4 acres of land, &c.” Other 
endowments followed, and the church afterwards 
passed to the Abbots of Stanlawe and Whalley. 

H, Fisuwick, 
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Apuirat Rosert Brake (6" 8, xii. 129) was 
the eldest son of Humphrey Blake by his wife 
Sara, daughter and coheiress of Humphrey 
Williams, of Plansfield. He was born in August, 
1599, and baptized at the parish church of Bridg- 
water on September 27 following. His brothers and 
sisters were numerous : (1) Humphrey, born 1600; 
(2) William, born 1603 ; (3) George, born 1604, 
and who died an infant ; (4) George, born 1606; 
(5) Samuel, born 1608 ; (6) Nicholas, born 1609 ; 
(7) Edward, born 1611, and who died an infant ; 
(8) Benjamin, born 1612, and who died an infant ; 
(9) Edward, born 1613, who also died an infant ; 
(10) Benjamin, born 1614 ; (11) John, born 1617, 
who died an infant ; (12) Alexander, born 1619 ; 
(13) Bridget, who married Bowditch, of Chard ; 
(14) another sister, who married Thomas Smyther of 
Cheapside, the banker and goldsmith. See Hep- 
worth Dixon’s Robert Blake, where some account 
of the admiral’s grandfather and great-grandfather 
will be found, pp. 4-8. G. F. R. B. 


Humphrey Blake, his ancestor, held the manor 
of Tuxwell in Henry VIII.’s reign. The admiral 
was a Somersetshire man. The Blakes were 
merchants in Bridgewater. His father’s name 
was Humphrey also, and his mother was Sara 
Williams, of Plansfield, an heiress of good knightly 
family. It is said that a branch still exists in 
Northumberland, and that there is Danish blood 
in their veins. Blak or Blake, says Hannay, is 
certainly Scandinavian. See his admirable essay 
reprinted from the Quarterly, being a critique on 
Hepworth Dixon’s book on Blake and his family. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haveratock Hill. 


Avutnors or Books Wantep (6" §. xii. 130).— 

Robert Emmet, Is not this a translation of Robert 
Emmet, which was published anonymously at Paris in 
1858, by the Countess d'Haussonville! G, F. R, B. 


Avutnors or Quotations WanteD (6% §. xii. 
189).— ’ : ' 

“ Vatem egregium, cui non,” Xc, 

The reference is Juvenal, Sat. vii. 1. 53. The quota- 
tion as given by Nemo wants several lines to complete 
the sentence. Ropert Pierrot. 

[The Rey, E. Marsnatt, Mr, F. Rete, Mr. J. W. 
Gkeen, and others supply the same information. | 

“ The moving finger writes, and, having writ,’’ &c, 

E. L, wil! find these lines in Edward Fitzgerald's ver- 
sion of the ubuiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

C. E, Tyrer, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. 


A History of the Customs Revenue in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1827. Compiled exclusively 
from Original Authorities. By Hubert Hall. (Stock.) 

To those who read for mere amusement it would not 

be possible to make a history of the Customs interest- 

ing. We have, however, still among us some who 





care for knowledge for its own sake, not only as a 
mere stimulant ; to such Mr, Hall's volume will be of 
much interest. Every page is instructive and bristles 
with new facts. Whenever the history of England 
comes to be written on the large and exhaustive scale 
which some of us long for, Mr. Hall’s book will be 
found most useful. In the mean time it should be care- 
fully studied by all who wish to understand the medizval 
systems of taxation. The chapter on trade societies 
is remarkably good, illustrated as it is by a sketch 
map showing the staple towns and their routes to the 
centres of commerce on the Continent. The short 
chapter on “ Local Customs” is extremely valuable. 
We wish that it had been longer. There are many 
passages in Mr. Hall’s book which set forth the 
variations of our old weights and measures in a way 
that is not a little instructive. It is always dangerous 
to assume in reading old records that a measure or 
weight must be the same as that with which we are 
familiar because it goes by the same name. Even in 
modern England the variations are many and confusing. 
For example, in many parts of Lincolnshire the sack of 
potatoes weighs sixteen stones, but in the Isle of 
Axholme its weight is but fourteen. The author tells us 
that a petition was presented to Parliament in the reign 
of Henry 1V. which shows that there was a well-recog- 
nized distinction between the standard measures of cloth 
as sold in gross and by retail:—‘‘ In the former case 
cloth of colour was supposed to contain twenty-six yards 
in length and six and a half quarters in breadth ; cloth 
of ray, twenty-eight yards and six quarters, so that each 
might measure when cut twenty-four yards, the average 
retail standard...... The petition in question, however, 
complains that even this reduced standard of assize is 
commonly depreciated to the extent of three or four 
yards in every piece.” Mr. Hall is somewhat hard on 
popular historians, a class of persons who, he thinks, have 
“neither the patience nor the ability to decipher 
records.”” We cannot question the justice of this remark, 
and, so far as it applies to the men of our own time, we 
have no hesitation in saying that any castigation which 
Mr. Hall has the combined will and ability to inflict 
must be justly deserved. With the writers of the last 
century and those of the first half of the present the 
case is a little different. Strange as it may seem, it is an 
undoubted fact that they had been trained in a school of 
thought so different from ours that they could not under- 
stand the importance of minute accuracy. The short 
descriptive account which is given of our great seaports 
as they were in the Middle Ages will be most useful to 
many who are not interested in much else that the book 
contuins. 


Calendar of Letters from the Mayor and Corporation of 
the City of London, ciret a.p, 1350-1370. Edited by 
Reginald R, Sharpe, D.C.L, (Printed for the Cor- 
poration.) 

Amona other records of the Corporation of the City of 

London in the ‘Town Clerk's office at the Guildhall are 

two rolls, containing respectively twenty-nine and ten 

membranes, on which are inscribed the letters of which 
an abstract is now for the first time brought within the 
reach of the public. Under the care of Mr. Alfred 

Kingston, of the Public Record Office, these documents, 

which were in a dilapidated condition, have been re- 

paired. Their contents, consisting of letters from the 

City of London to the various towns of England or 

Flanders, demanding the restitution of tolls unjustly 

levied, the return of fugitive apprentices, the restoration 

of goods seized on the erroneous suspicion of being 

wrongfully acquired, and other like matters, cast a 

flood of light upon commercial England in the reign of 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[6% 8, XII. Sept. 19, 


85, 





Edward III. What the nature is of the information 
supplied Dr. Sharpe, who is Records Clerk in the office | 
of the Town Clerk of the City of London, shows in an | 
introduction, which adds greatly to the value of the 
work. The commodities to which the letters principally | 
refer are wool, corn, wine, and timber. 


Kirkley, is also attested, and the number of ships en- 
gaged in conveying wine from Bordeaux is represented as 
enormous, Complaints of the proceedings of the pirates 
of Brittany or of Flanders are frequent, and particulars 
of attempted frauds upon the Mayor and Commonalty 
of the City of London are given. Much incidental light 
is also cast upon euch subjects as the closeness of the 
relations between England and the Court of Rome, A 


genuine service to archzology is rendered in the publica- | 
tion of the list, to which all future historians of England | 


will be compelled to refer. The task is executed in 
admirable style, and the work is in all respects a desir- | 
able possession, 


The Worthies of Lincolnshire, By Rev. Morgan G, 

Watkins. (Stock.) | 
Tuts is a most useful compilation, though, of course, it 
is very far from being exhaustive. Such a book is well | 
worthy of being interleaved and added to from time to | 
time, There are some names absent which we would 
gladly have seen in Mr, Watkins's list. Sir George 
Heneage, the Royalist, is certainly worthy of a place. 
He did his duty faithfully, if not with extreme brilliancy, 
and was fined the enormous sum of 5,296/., the largest 
amount that any Lincolnshire gentleman had to pay for 
his loyalty. Weshould have been glad to have found also 
Francia, Lord Willoughby of Parham, the Parliament- 
arian commander. A book of this sort, to be as perfect 
as we should like to see it, would contain a list, compiled 
from Walker's Sujferings of the Clergy, of the ministers 
ejected during the Civil War, and a similar catalogue of 
the Puritans who were turned out in consequence of the 
Act of Uniformity. 


Numantia: a Tragedy. By Miguel de Cervantes Saa- 
vedra, Translated by James Y. Gibson. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

Tuts fine drama of Cervantes, in which he informed 

with the noblest spirit of patriotism and with a high 

measure of poetry the dead bones of classical tragedy, 
has been well translated by the same hand that has 
already produced a version of the Journey to Parnassus. 

The verse is fluent and easy, considering the difficulty of 

the task attempted, which is that of rendering in un- 

bending English the metres, including the antiquated 
redondilla, and rhymes of the soft, pliable, and majestic 

Spanish. The breathless interest and strange, scarcely 

explicable sympathy of the original are preserved, and 

the warm glow of admiration is felt at the striking 
climax. Mr. Gibson would do well to continue his trans- 
lations from Cervantes, and give us a version of Los 

Baiios de Argel. 

Le Livre for September has, under the head 

“ Bibliographie Ancienne,’’ “ Balzac en Bretagne,” by 

M, Dupontavice de Heusey, with five letters of the great 

novelist previously unpublished. These letters, addressed 

to “Le général baron de Pommereul,” are eminently 
characteristic and full of interest. M. Victor Develay 
supplies a translation, the first published in France, of 
the discourse pronounced by Petrarch when crowned in 
the Capitol, discovered a dozen years ago in the Maglia- 
becchini Library, in Florence, An illustration of a rich 
binding, with the effigy of Francis II., Duc de Lorraine, 
is also supplied, 

In a pretty and well-printed little volume, limited to 
two hundred and fifty copies for sale, Mr. William Evarts 


The importance | 
of the herring fis hery, ‘especially at Yarmouth and | 


| blows in proportion,” 


Benjamin has issued The Longfellow Collector’s Hand- 
book, a bibliography of first editions. Works of this class 
meet a growing want and are eagerly taken up. Mr, 
— T. Sabin, of Garrick Street, is the London pub- 

| lisher. 


Tue October number of Welford’s Antiquarian will 
| contain, among other attractions, a paper by the editor 
on * An Unknown Portrait of Shakspere,” painted when 
the poet was in his last illness, and shortly before his 
death. The portrait will be reproduced in facsimile by 
a new photographic process. 
Mr. Austin Donson is writing an introduction to the 
facsimile of the Vicar of Wakefield which Mr, Elliot 
| Stock will publish shortly. It wiil bring together much 
scattered information concerning the first publication of 
the book, and attempt the rectification of some hitherto 
doubtful points and dates. It will also be accompanied 
by a lengthy bibliography. 

We understand that a new and revised edition of Mr. 
Ed. Heron-Allen’s work, Violin- Making: as it was and 
is, is now in the press. 

As the first volume of a series to be called “ Routledge’s 
Pocket Library” and issued monthly, Messrs. Routledge 
& Sons have published a volume of Bret Harte’s poems. 
With its good type, paper, and binding, the volume has 
rather the look of an édition de luxe than of a shilling 
publication, which it is. 

fotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 


On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 


| ag a guarantee of good faith, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


T. N. Brusnrrerp (“ Too- too ”).—The antiquity of 


this phrase has been discussed 6' 8, v, 36, 97, 336; vi, 
viii, 277. 
Stroup (Ebor).—We refrain from meddling in an 
manner, critical or other, with contemporary Englis 
J. F. Otrver (“ Merry Muses,” &c.).—The poems in 
this collection, which has been more than once reprinted, 
are assigned to Capt. Morris, Hewerdine, and other 


197, ¢ 357 4 vii. 256; 277 
verse. 
writers. Whether Burns had any share in a collection 


| that bears his name we are not ina position to state, 


Terence (“ Latin Lines”).—The lines, which you do not 
quote correctly, are found in Juvenal, iii. 289, The literal 
translation of the words, as you give them without the 
context, seems to be,“ When you alone strike, I receive 
or freely, “ If you only are my 
aggressor, I shall not be very much hurt,’ 

J. G, Ancuer (‘ William Longsword "’),—Will appear. 

ALFRED WaLuLis. —Yes. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can ‘make no exception. 

















